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‘Sign ola Gov Host 


Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 
tarry are an old Kentucky tradition. Like 
OLD TAYLOR—another sign of a good host. 
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The chemical industry, in extract- 
ing magnesium from sea water, 
works one of its many modern 
miracles. In each cubic mile there 
are 5-million tons of this ultra- 
lightweight metal! 


Through equally fantastic 
chemical magic, this industry 
turns soybeans into paint, natural 
gas into television cabinets and 
coal into shower curtains! Even 
more fabulous is the ability of the 
research chemist to take apart var- 
ious forms of matter, molecule by 
molecule, and put them together 
to form entirely new substances 





“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


How much salt water 
contains 5-million tons of metal ? 


never found in nature. 

Basic chemical raw materials, 
previously imported or refined at 
great expense, now are produced 
synthetically in volume from 
abundant local materials. From 
hydro-carbons alone the chemical 
industry now produces over fifty- 
thousand compounds. 


The vast changes in our econ- 


omy and the measurable advance 
toward continental self-sufficiency 
brought about by the chemical 
industry are typical of the forward 
strides being made by progressive 
American companies. 

Only under a system of free 
competitive enterprise can men 
exercise the vision and initiative 
essential to such progress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














Other business. There were signs last 
week that Harry Truman had grown 
weary of the political guessing game 
about his future . . . He tried to cut off 
such speculation at his news conference 
by telling reporters there were more im- 
portant things to talk about. 

It was the first time in weeks the 
President had shown any impatience 
with questions about whether he would 
seek another term . In a few short 
answers, he said: 

That he isn’t getting much mail 
about his candidacy . . . What he 
does get is all favorable. 

That he will tell everybody in 
plenty of time when he decides 
whether to run. 

That his withdrawal from the New 
Hampshire primary is no tip on his 
future plans . . . It doesn’t preclude 
his becoming a candidate later on. 
Anyway, said Mr. Truman, presiden- 

tial preference primaries are just so 
much eyewash . . . They don’t mean a 
thing . . . Then he left Washington poli- 
tics behind and went off to look at the 
flood damage in the Midwest. 


Through British eyes. People in Wash- 
ington had a rare opportunity last week 
to see themselves as others see them . . . 
A British correspondent who came over 
for the Truman-Churchill meeting wrote 
this impression of Washington for his 
London newspaper: 

“The main aim of Washingtonians 
seems to be to relieve the visitor of his 
money .. . Washington is as expensive 
for the traveler as New York. . . It is 
jammed to the rafters with peddlers, 
lobbyists, tourists, good-time girls and 
the military—soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines . . . Every restaurant and cocktail 
lounge is a Klondike, and the gold rush 
starts before noon and goes on legally 
until 2 a.m. 

“Everyone here talks about politics .. . 
Everyone in Washington has the inside 


The March of the 





information . . . They have always got 
the hot tip straight from the brother of 
a man whose sister once worked in the 
White House . . . The waiter knows what 
Harry Truman said to Winston Churchill. 

“Washington is a whispering ‘gallery 
... There is a perpetual gala of gossip at 
the interminable cocktail parties . . . So 
many tongues are lubricated into loquac- 
ity—Washington’s consumption of liquor 
per capita is the highest in the U.S. and 
therefore the world—that there are 
scarcely any secrets. 

“Despite its power and importance, 
this is still a small town—almost a hick 
town compared with New York or Lon- 
Bon 


Turnabout. President Truman’s choice 
to investigate official scandals in his own 
Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath 
. . . Last week, a prominent New York- 
er, Newbold Morris, was selected to 
help the Attorney General do the job... 
But before that happened, Congress de- 
cided to make its own investigation of 
investigator McGrath. 

Mr. McGrath’s Department has been 
involved in the scandal stories . . . Last 
week, when the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee met in closed session, the At- 
torney General went up to the Capitol to 
testify . . . But he couldn't get into the 
meeting . . . For 40 minutes, he sat in an 
anteroom while members of the Com- 
mittee discussed his Department . . . It 
was the first time in the memory of many 
Washingtonians that a Cabinet officer 
had been refused a hearing on a matter 
involving his own affairs. 

While the Attorney General waited 
outside, the Committee voted to investi- 
gate “specific allegations and complaints” 
lodged against the Justice Department 
. . . The investigation was supported by 
members of both parties . . . Investigator 
McGrath—suddenly on the receiving end 
—said he would gladly co-operate with 
the congressional investigators. 
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A false start was made by the 
Chubbys in their attempt to reduce 
quickly and easily. Chubby tried 
exercise only—and found that he 
had to run 36 miles to shed one 
pound! Mrs. Chubby tried the lat- 
est reducing fads with even poorer 
results. They found that so-called 
“simple ways to reduce’’ do not 
work—and that self-treatment with 
reducing pills may actually be 
dangerous. 


The Chubbys consulted their 
doctor—the person best qualified 
to plan safe ways to weight loss. 
He put them on the right track by 
helping them develop a new set of 
permanent eating habits. The doc- 
tor also prescribed a balanced diet 
that would not only remove excess 
pounds, but would also allow the 
Chubbys to eat a variety of appe- 
tizing, nourishing foods. 








“Cheers for Chubby” is now being 
shown in theaters. It gives many more 
facts about safe weight reduction. Watch 
for it in your neighborhood. Metropoli- 
tan’s booklet, “Overweight and Under- 
weight,” is another helpful source of in- 
formation. Just mail the coupon for your 
free copy of this booklet, 352K. 


Tikit: lavecy 
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1 Mavison Avenue, New York 10, N, Y. 





“CHEERS FOR CHUBBY” 


HE CARTOON characters shown here—Mr. and 

Mrs. Chubby—are the “‘stars” of Metropoli- 
tan’s new film, ““Cheers for Chubby.” This film 
humorously presents a serious subject—the health 
hazards of overweight. 

Medical authorities report there are some 25 
million Americans who, like the Chubbys, are 
overweight—or who tip the scales to a point at 
least 10 percent higher than is best for their 
physical and mental health. 

Today, doctors are urging all overweight people 
—especially those beyond age 30—to bring their 
weight down to normal and keep it there through- 
out life. This is because excess pounds may place 
a burden on vital organs, particularly the heart. 
Obesity may also shorten life as it is closely asso- 
ciated with heart and circulatory diseases, gall 
bladder trouble, diabetes, arthritis, and other 
disorders. 


Here are some facts that the Chubbys learned 
about reducing—facts that may help everyone to 
get the greatest benefit from a weight-reduction 
program. 


BALANCED DIET 
SELECTED FROM: 
FRUIT 





FISH MILK EGGS 
CHICKEN BREAD 
VEGETABLES (WHOLE Gaain 

BUTTER OR ENRICHED) 








Here are the foods that were 
included in the Chubbys’ diet— 
foods that all overweight people 
need to protect health while reduc- 
ing. These foods provide the pro- 
tein, vitamins, and minerals needed 
for building and repairing the 


body. They found this diet easy to 
follow—and they did not miss 
those dishes that teem with “‘hid- 
den calories,’’ such as gravies and 
sauces. 


Here are the Chubbys alter diet- 
ing sensibly, and firmly adhering 
to their new eating habits. They 
lost weight safely—from two to 
three pounds weekly—and they 
felt and looked better than they 
had in years. They also increased 
their chances for additional years 
of happier, healthier living, because 
they knew that—the shorter the belt 
line, the longer the life line! 








Please send me a copy 
of your booklet, 352K, 
“Overweight and 
Underweight.” 
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Whispers 


Senator Russell Gets Set to Run . 


Japanese Trade. . 


President Truman is backing away 
from presidential preference prima- 
ries out of concern that he might come 
off second best as the Democratic 
Party favorite. Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver would be the President’s opponent, 
and he has an appeal. 


x *& * 


Senator Richard B. Russell, of Geor- 
gia, has agreed that his name can be 
used in the South as a States’ Rights 
Democrat if President Truman ar- 
ranges a draft for himself to head the 
regular Democratic ticket. Southern 
Democrats are in earnest in their de- 
cision to do what they can to stop 
Truman. 


x * * 


Eisenhower backers in the U.S. Sen- 
ate are becoming very critical of the 
way Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, is handling the pre- 
convention Eisenhower campaign. 
The complaint is that the movement 
is being given too many of the ear- 
marks of an Eastern affair. 


x * * 


Alben Barkley, Vice President, if he 
does not get first or second place on 
the Democratic ticket this year, would 
like to return to Washington to round 
out his political career as a Senator. 
The Vice President, 74, feels young 
and fit and anxious to put in more 
years of political service. 


x * & 


Rumors that Governor Earl Warren, 
of California, is suffering from a seri- 
ous ailment are not correct. The Gov- 
ernor, who is a candidate for the 
Presidency on the Republican ticket, 
is in good health. 


x *« * 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, is being assured by Democratic 
leaders in Congress that a real effort 
will be made to keep a tight rein on 
any investigation of the Department 
of Justice. That's the really “sensi- 
tive’ part of Government where the 


decision is made to prosecute -some 
law violators and to let others go. The 
party in power doesn’t want that lid 
to blow off. 


x * * 


Only a last-minute Convention draft 
now can put Chief Justice Fred Vin- 
son at the head of the Democratic 
ticket. The Chief Justice has discour- 
aged Mr. Truman from using his 
name. If a real draft did come, Chief 
Justice Vinson would be expected to 
heed it. 


x * * 


The White House itself is the sole 
judge of the loyalty of its employes. 
All information affecting White House 
workers is turned over to the Presi- 
dent and is not subject to considera- 
tion by the Loyalty Review Board, 
which passes on questions of loyalty 
that arise in all other agencies of 
Government. 
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Stalin Wooing 


Lovett Calls It ‘Nontotal War’ 


When Carl Vinson polled his House 
Armed Services Committee on the 
question of setting up a small-scale 
universal military training program, 
he got a vote of 25 to 1 against it, S> 
long as the draft is in effect, the most 
to expect is a stand-by UMT play, 


x ke * 


A fifth star, reportedly, is being pd- 
ished up at the Pentagon for Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, Supreme Con- 
mander in Japan. The U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are immensely pleased 
by the way General Ridgway “clear,” 
every detail of his operations with 
them to avoid any misunderstanding. 
The result is that the General is a 
hero at the Pentagon but under some 
fire from front areas in Korea. 


x «wk * 


Robert A. Lovett who runs this coun- 
try’s defense establishment, is sizing 
things up this way for committees in 
Congress: “It may be peace in war 
or war in peace, but it isn’t old-fash- 
ioned peace. I suppose that it is mo- 
mentarily nontotal war. How long it 
will last I am not able to say.” 


x @ 


Canada is making available to this 
country some vital research informa- 
tion on atomic development and is 
expected to get somewhat greater ac- 
cess to U.S. information in return. 


x & ® 


Winston Churchill, after being filled 
in on “leaks” of information obtained 
from the U.S., has promised to tight- 
en up the security machinery of the 
British Government. Mr. Churchill 
wants to share in U.S. atom secrets. 


x & <= 


Joseph Stalin is beginning to causé 
trouble for U.S. in Japan with his of- 
fer of big trade opportunities. Russia 
is offering Japan, among other things, 
400,000 tons of coking coal at low 
prices for which it will take British 
sterling in payment. The Japanese are 
loaded with sterling and are tempted. 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 


than any other magazine in the world" 





*3,865,000 average single-copy sales per issue 


--.the world’s largest single-copy circulation...on sale at all A & P stores. 












? Ww many homes in America 
serve beer? 3 






£% About two out of Roce 
every three homes 
serve America’s beverage 
of moderation—according to a 
nation-wide Crossley survey. 





Survey figures show that 62.2 per cent of all U.S. families 
buy beer or ale for home consumption. This is but one 
measure of the social acceptance of America’s beverage of 
moderation—one indication of how much beer and ale are 
a part of this nation’s home life. 


More about the social, economic and historical role of 
beer is presented in “Beer and Brewing in America.” For 
a free copy write to United States Brewers Foundation, 
21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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U.S. policy for 1952: Spend and tax and stockpile arms. fThat's all. 

Drift is to be the theme as politicians maneuver for advantage. 

Arming is for a war not likely to be fought. War being fought will not be 
pressed or won. Communists will hold the offensive, most everywhere. 

Defense will be emphasized by U.S.; offense ignored. 

Nobody in power in Washington at the moment has any firm ideas about how to 
do anything except to spend money, tax, drift and hope for the best. 











Truce is a faded*prospect in Korea. War there will drag on. 

Blockade that could hurt Communists is to be avoided for fear that the 
Communists will get angry. Trade with Communist China will go on. 

Communists, left alone, will keep stirring trouble, making gains. 

Communist gains, laying the way for future moves, are coming in North 
Africa, Middle East, India, Burma, Indo-China and maybe Japan. Communists have 
a plan, know where they're going and work at getting there. 

Non-Communist U.S., powerful but inert mentally, lacks a plan. 

A powerful U.S. is without real leadership, without ideas or programs to 
counter a weak Russia in the kind of political war Russia wages. 

World War III, Russian style, still is going strongly Russia's way. 














Here's how one highly competent source sizes it up: 

China's mainland is held by Communists. South Korea, friendly to U.S. 
now, may become unfriendly if given no hope for unity with North Korea. 

Japan, now friendly, will drift away if U.S. accepts loss of China. 

Formosa has an anti-Communist Army that will deteriorate if not used. 

Hong Kong is held by the British only by a slender thread. Indo-China is a 
drain on the French that may cause them to throw up their hands there. 

What to do? Adopt a more positive policy toward China or face the loss of 
immense assets that remain to us in ASia. Russia would like nothing more than 
to gain Japan with its skilled people, its industrial capacity. 














How to do something? Create the threat of force against China herself. 
Japan is eager and willing to co-operate. Chiang's Formosa troops could be 
useful as a threat. Blockade is a weapon that U.S. can 1Se to advantage. 

But will not Britain object? Britain's way is to make it easy for the 
Communists in Asia. They may think of Hong Kong and India. Experience shows 
that the way to break countries from Moscow is to make it tough for them. 

To win back China from Russia you must make it tough, not easy. 

The Japanese, like some Americans, are convinced that China need not be 
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lost permanently if positive action is taken under U.S. leadership. 

Why isn't something done? Inertia, largely, as this authority sees it. 
The defensive, U.S. leaders feel, is cheaper than the offensive. But: Lack of 
an offensive permits Communists to move at will, to call their shots. 

You may want to read the size-up of this authority, from the inside: 

"This country is filled with people who could direct counteroffensive 











against Communists, given the resources and authority. If Russia and its 175 
million people could expand to an empire of 800 millions without sending its 
troops across a Single frontier, we could do a job on Similar lines. This 
country only stopped doing what I am suggesting about 30 years ago. We once 
Stood as the champions of freedom in the world. We were born when Russia's Czar 
Alexander dominated a coalition that ran an empire, too, and we did not get 
where we are today by sitting down and doing nothing." 

In practical terms: "When general conditions are right, whether in law or 
politics, when you have great resources, you can produce results in time. It's 
not only China. Take Poland. For hundreds of years they have defended their 
basic liberties and freedoms. There, too, the atmosphere is right." 





Would it mean war? This man, from the inside, says: "No." It would mean 
a plan and ideas and readiness to carry ideas into execution. Risk? Yes, he 
Says. But there is great risk in letting Russia win the world. 





Political maneuvering, not action, will take up most of 1952. 

Mr. Truman, intending not to run, miy yet be forced to a draft. 

Truman trouble is that he can't hit on a likely successor. Fred Vinson, 
Chief Justice, is bowing out. Kefauver isn't a White House intimate. Adlai 
Stevenson, Illinois Governor, is getting a build-up but doesn't spark much. 

Mr. Truman is at odds with much of his party. A Truman draft, if one is 
arranged, will run head on into a revolt of Southern Democrats. Truman's 
chances of winning, if nominated, are far less than 50-50. 

The Truman intent still is to step out, but that's not proving easy. 

















Taft, campaigning hard, is making gains. Eisenhower, silent and still 
elusive, obviously will have to make a real effort to win the nomination. 

A Taft-Eisenhower deadlock is talked more and more. Taft, however, may 
break through unless Eisenhower shows more personal interest in his campaign. 

A Taft-Truman race remains a possibility. 

Or: Taft-Truman-Eisenhower may none of them be in the final running. 

Politics this year gives signs of being a wide-open game. 








Communists, gradually, are getting air dominance over North Korea. 

U.S. Air Force, working under wraps, must fight handicapped. U.S. loss of 
planes, in recent weeks, as a result, is exceeding Communist losses. 

Ground and air rules, imposed from above, give Communists the edge. 














At home, most people are prosperous and will be prosperous through 1952. 
Shift from civilian output to arms output is Squeezing some, but not many. 

Retail trade, lagging in spots, will pick up gradually. Jobs are to be 
quite plentiful. People, with record incomes, will spend freely. Taxes are to 
squeeze hardest in this period. After March, they'll seem less harsh. 
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Republic Chute Lining, 
an industrial rubber product 
that can absorb more punishment than almost 
any other material, including metal, 
is called ‘‘chafin gear’’ by East Coast shrimp 
fishermen. The lining, fastened to 
the nets’ lower surfaces, prevents damage 
caused from contact with 
the ocean bottom. 
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CASE OF THE BROKEN 
SHRIMP NETS... 


The little shrimp were feeling gay, the fishermen perplexed 

It seems the mean old ocean floor was too tough for the nets. 

The nets, you see, were made of hemp. They couldn’t stand the shock 
Of being dragged oe’r jagged shells, coral, sand and rock. 


And, despite the most laborious work to keep the nets in shape, 
The damage kept recurring and the shrimp — well, they escaped. 
The problem grew as loss increased, but nothing seemed to stop it. 
The nets were lost, the shrimp were lost and likewise so was profit. 


But fishermen are knowing folk and, strange as it may be, 
They called Republic Rubber in for combat with the sea. 
Republic took one look around (and, just as you’d expect! ) 
They came up with the answer that saved the fishing nets. 


A rubber shield of Chute Lining, fastened 'neath the hemp, 
Absorbed the bruises, cuts and shock yet showed no punishment. 
It’s the fishermen who now are gay, the shrimp the one’s perplexed 
And another problem has been solved by Republic's Specialists! 


REPUBLIC RUBBER SPECIALISTS can help you solve 
your industrial problems, too! Write today for full facts, 






INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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L OWECTL unit costs 


when you use Texaco lubricants 


Here’s An Example: United Airlines is America’s 
first transcontinental airline. United flies a system 
of more than 13,000 route miles ... and it services 
its 135 giant, luxurious Mainliners with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil exclusively. 


Many other airlines prefer Texaco too. In fact, 
for more than 15 years more revenue airline 
miles in the United States have been flown 
with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with 
any other brand. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO in every branch 


of the transportation field. More buses, more Diesel 
and steam locomotives, more freight and passenger 
cars in the United States are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled 
engineering service that can help increase produc- 
tion and reduce unit costs—no matter what you 
make or where you make it. For full details call 
the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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TRUMAN'S CHANCES 
OF WINNING 


A Probable 234 Out of 266 Electoral Votes Needed to Win 


Truman's jigsaw puzzle: trying 
to fit together a winning combi- 
nation of States for November. 
It isn't easy. 

He doesn’t want to run and 
be beaten. But he can’t win with- 
out the South. And powerful 
Southerners don‘t want him. 

Possible draft of Truman by 
Democrats will have to wait until 
his supporters find a way to solve 
their puzzle. 


President Truman right now is deep 
in the process of deciding his chances 
to win if he is drafted to run again. 
The appraisal of top-ranking Demo- 
cats at this point is this: If he decides 
he can win, Mr, Truman will invite 
i draft, If he decides he cannot win, 
another candidate will get the call. 


The President recently has inclined 
toward the strategy used by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Like Mr. Roose- 


velt in 1940, Mr. Truman now is leaving 
the inference that he does not wish an- 
other term but that his mind might be 
changed if the party really insisted, But, 
unlike Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Truman is 
laced with doubts that he has anything 
like a 50-50 chance to win. 

The Truman problem grows out of 
the threat of serious defections in the 
South. Unless he is able to hold at least 
’ many Southern States as he won in 
1948, Mr. Truman is confronted by an 
almost impossible task in trying to win. 
The President is becoming aware of this 
situation as he tries to fit together a pat- 
tem of States needed to give him a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes. 

To deal with the Southern problem, 
Mr. Truman first thought of Fred M. 
Vinson, Chief Justice of the United 
States. But Mr. Vinson does not want to 
tun. The President does not fancy Sen- 
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ator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, as a 
candidate. And Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois, although liked by 
Mr. Truman, could not placate the 
Southerners and leaves some Northern 
Democratic leaders cold. 

Clearly the policies followed by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman in the past, 
which have prevented the build-up of po- 
tential rivals inside their own party, now 
are trimming the amount of material 
available. The President has to decide 
between a draft for himself and choosing 
his successor. No successor is in sight. 
And time is running out. 

Party politicians, moreover, who want 
to keep their present positions of power 
are urging the President to run. They 
can provide him with the delegates 
needed to give him a nomination, Or 
they can send “uninstructed” State dele- 
gations to the National Convention to 
await the word from the White House. 


As it stands, Mr. Truman is up against 
the practical problem of trying to figure 
out a way to win the election if a draft 
is arranged for him. He does not want 
to lead his party to defeat. Many Dem- 
ocratic election appraisers do not see 
how he can lead it to victory. 

The situation looks even more perilous 
to the Democrats now than it did in the 
winter and spring of 1948 when few 
of them thought Mr. Truman could win. 
Two things have changed which have 
weakened the President’s chances: 

First, Mr. Truman finds that his popu- 
larity, as measured by the polls, is a third 
lower than it was then. At a comparable 
period in 1948, Gallup polls listed 37 
per cent of the people as approving what 
the President was doing. Now only 23 
per cent give their approval. 

And, next, the Southern situation has 
worsened for Mr, Truman. 

In 1948, with almost no open help 
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from nationally known Southern leaders, 
two little-known Southern Governors 
managed to take 39 electoral votes away 
from Mr. Truman in five States. Now 
such men as Senator Harry F. Byrd, of 
Virginia, Senators Richard B. Russell 
and Walter F. George, of Georgia, and 
Governor James F. Byrnes of South Car- 
olina are preparing to lead a rebellion 
against Mr. Truman if he runs. 

The plans they are evolving would be 
likely to shatter the Democratic South 
Mr. Truman would have hard fighting to 
salvage 57 of the 128 electoral votes in 
the South, or 4 States of the 11 in the 
old Confederacy. He would need about 
90 Southern votes to win, or a minimum 
of 7 Southern States. 

The accompanying map gives most of 
the breaks to Mr. Truman. It shows the 
sort of situation that is shaping up now. 
The States marked in black and deep 
color show what he won in 1948. Then 
he had 303 electoral votes, or 37 more 
than the 266 he needed to win. Those 
same States, under reapportionment, 
would provide 308 electoral votes now. 

The States in black on the map in- 
dicate those on his 1948 list that he 
might lose in 1952. 

In pale orange are States lost in 1948 
that Truman might hope to win with 
good luck and hard campaigning. 

If the President ran as indicated on 
the map, he would hold 17 of the 28 
States that he carried in 1948. These 
States have 150 electoral votes in 1952. 
To these, he might be able to add 84 
electoral votes from 4 States that he 
lost in 1948. This would give him a 
total of 234 electoral votes, 32 fewer 
than are needed for election. 

Eleven States that Mr. Truman car- 
ried in 1948 would be likely to fall away 
from him. In each of these States, the 
power of the Truman Administration is 
weaker now than it was in 1948. These 
States would subtract 158 electoral votes 
from the 308 his 1948 States now contain. 

In 6 of these 11 States, Mr. Truman 
failed to get a majority in 1948. He car- 
ried the States by getting more votes 
than his nearest opponent, but got less 
than 50 per cent of the total. These 
States are California, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Florida, Virginia and Idaho. 

Mr. Truman squeaked through in Cal- 
ifornia and Ohio to get the one State by 
a plurality of 17,900 out of 4 million 
votes cast and the other by 7,100 out of 
2.9 million cast. From Idaho’s 215,000 
total, he got 5,900 more than the Re- 
publican candidate. 

The pluralities in Florida, Tennessee 
and Virginia were much larger. But Mr. 
Truman’s failure to get majorities there 
indicates the scope of the discontent 
with his policies in those States. South- 
erners say it is a clear sign of what would 
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happen there if one of their important 


men stepped out in front of the revolt. 


: | t | M Changes in election laws already are 
e ec ord ap being made in Georgia to enable the 
Democratic leaders there to take it off the 
Truman list in 1952. In spite of the ma- 
jority he got in Georgia in 1948, Mr. Tru- 
Bites —_ 11 States Truman has little man would have little hope of holding 


| . “ene that State in 1952. 
| t add in ‘52 hope of holding in ‘52 out The 4 other States that might come off 


B he lost in ‘48 of the 28 he won in ‘48 the Truman list are Illinois, lowa, Nevada 

" and Wisconsin. He got these States by 

oral votes: 84) (Electoral votes: 158) trembling majorities in 1948. In none of 

them did Mr. Truman get as much as 51 

per cent of the vote. And, in each, Re- 
publicans have gained since 1948. 

Even among the States that are listed 
as likely to stay with Mr. Truman, Wy- 
oming and Colorado—with 9 electoral 
votes—would drop away with a 2 per 
cent shift from the vote he got in 1948. 
A 8 per cent shift of the vote would 
add Washington and 9 more electoral 
votes to his losses. 

Mr. Truman’s chances would be some- 
what improved in 4 other States, how- 
ever. The absence of Henry A. Wallace 
from the field of contenders would help 
him in at least 3 States, and in a fourth 
his own men have done some fast work. 

In Alabama, where Mr. Truman could 
not get on the ticket in 1948, regular 
Democrats have taken control of the party 
machinery. This does not assure his hold- 
ing the State against a Southern ticket. 
But it gives him a fighting chance. 

In 1948, Mr. Truman lost Michigan 
and New York by less than the number 
of votes that went to Mr. Wallace. If he 
had gotten the Wallace votes in those 
States, he would have carried Michigan 
by 11,000 votes and New York by 449,- 
000 votes. And in Connecticut, if Mr. 
Truman had gotten the Wallace votes, 
the race would have been neck and neck. 

With Mr. Wallace out of the picture, 
Mr. Truman would have a _ fighting 
chance to take all 3 of these States. Yet 
even if the electoral votes of these three 
States were added to the Truman total, 
he wouldn’t have enough to win. 

Some think Mr. Truman might add 
Maryland to the list. In Maryland, 
addition of the Wallace votes to those 
of Mr. Truman would have given the 
State to the President by a margin of 
1,700 votes. But Republicans have made 
greater gains in Maryland since 1948 
than they have in Connecticut. In Mary- 
land, they have elected a Governor and a 
Senator. In Connecticut, they have 
elected only a Governor. 

Even the addition of Maryland’s 9 
electoral votes, plus New York, Michigan 
and Connecticut, would leave Truman 
23 votes short of victory. He would have 
to add at least 2 Southern States to the 
list to win. And these would be hard to 
find in the face of a Southern revolt. 
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THE EISENHOWER RECORD 


On Berlin—Russian Friendship—Demobilizatio, 


Did Eisenhower order Allied 
troops not to take Berlin? What, 
if any, was his part at Potsdam? 
Did “‘Ike’’ advise Truman to keep 
Russia out of war with Japan? 

The Eisenhower record, during 
and after war, is to play a big 
part in political attack and de- 
fense that lies ahead. 

What the General's writings, 
statements, and the official ar- 
chives disclose is given here. 


Berlin. In March, 1945, six weeks 
before the war ended in Europe, Al- 
lied troops pounded across the Rhine 
and were poised to push on toward 
Berlin. The British were eager to press 
ahead and capture the city ahead of 
the Russians. 

General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander 
of Allied Expeditionary Force, ordered 
a halt at the Elbe River, 50 miles from 
Berlin. The German capital fell to the 
Russians. 

In his book, “Crusade in Europe,” the 
General says of Berlin: 

“It [Beilin] was politically and psy- 
chologically important as a symbol of 
remaining German power. I decided, 
however, that it was not the logical or 
the most desirable objective for the 
forces of the Western Allies.” 

Friends of the General point out that 
British and American troops, even if they 
had taken Berlin ahead of the Russians, 
would have been required by political 
agreements, in which General Eisen- 
hower had no part, to fall back to their 
zones of occupation. 

Arrangements to divide Germany 
into these “post-hostilities occupational 
zones,” with Berlin as a joint zone sur- 
rounded by the Russian area, were 
drawn up, and signed in November, 
1944, in the European Advisory Com- 
mission in London. The details had been 
debated at the highest political levels at 
Quebec in September, 1944, and were 
approved in their final form at Yalta in 
February, 1945. 

General Eisenhower's decision against 
making Berlin a military objective was 
supported by the U.S. high command. 
Yet the General recognized in one re- 
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port to the British-American Combined 
Chiefs of Staff that Berlin was the “sym- 
bol of victory” to every Allied soldier. 
He even offered, in a message on April 
7, 1945, to “readjust my plans and my 
thinking” if the Combined Chiefs thought 
it best to seize Berlin. He was willing to 
take the city, in any event, if that could 
be done cheaply. But his top U.S. field 
commander, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, had 
estimated the cost at 100,000 casualties. 
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Berlin corridor. The Western Allie Thir 
with forces in Berlin, found after ¢}, vaki 
war that rail and highway contact yj ™ 
their zones in Western Germany wag » with 
the mercy of the Russians. No guarante: fon 
of access to Berlin by land was spel) staf 
out or nailed down in written agree. C 
ments. The costly Berlin “air lift” w. the 
forced into operation in 1948 by this ly) and 
of a dependable line of supply by lng fl, 1 

Those who are critical of Gererjff 
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. .. “a personal and individual thing’ tin 


The Eisenhower strategy called for a 
drive ky Allied forces to split Germany 
in the middle, then to mop up in the 
North, then in the South, rather than to 
strike for Berlin itself. An Eisenhower 
report to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
on July 13, 1945, reasoned thus: 

“Military factors, when the enemy was 
on the brink of final defeat, were more 
important in my eyes than the political 
considerations involved in an Allied cap- 
ture of the capital. The function of our 
forces must be to crush the German 
armies, rather than to dissipate our own 
strength in the occupation of empty and 
ruined cities. Moreover, the Russians 
were practically on its outskirts. . .” 

General Eisenhower's strategy pre- 
vailed. Russian troops took Berlin. 


Eisenhower are suggesting that he is tl 
blame for this strange situation. al 
The record reveals that the onl 3, 
agreement on a land corridor to Berl Fj 
was worked out, orally, by Eisenhowe:§ 
subordinates in June of 1945, a mont % jp 
after Germany’s surrender. The Europes! 
Advisory Commission had failed to ce: y 
with it on the political level montay 
before. At the time when political agree} 
ments were made on occupation 2019 jy 
according to the available records, the ,, 
Commission's military advisers felt tha qu 
it was impossible to foresee what ralg jp 
roads, highways and canals would be 1 in 
shape for postwar use. A di 
General Eisenhower apparently toot 
no personal part in discussions that ref 
sulted in the acceptance of a nongual 
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inteed corridor. But he was the superior 
of the officers who did enter into an 
igreement that was only verbal. Russia 
yas allowed a whip hand over Allied 
forces in Berlin. ¢ 

tion Prague, Czechoslovakia. Late in 
April, 1945, Gen. George S. Patton’s 
Third Army rolled up to the Czechoslo- 
vakian border. Patton and his troops were 
unxious to push on. The Czechs pleaded 
vith them to do so. Prime Minister Win- 


| Allies. 
ter the 
ct with 














Was ff on Churchill and the British Chiefs of 
arantedie F ; . 
adil aff urged that Allied troops go on in. 
= General Eisenhower, however, ordered 
agree. Fie. atiha: > os, 
en the Third Army to stop at the border, 
‘is | ‘Bf ind later 35 miles from Prague. 
‘td The liberation of the Czech capital 
v lin ; zs 
Hix, thus was left to the Russians. That fact 
3 Tal 


las since been pointed to as one reason 
way the Czechs in 1948 accepted with 
resignation the Communist coup that 
bought a once-friendly, highly strategic 
wea under Soviet domination. Battle re- 
ports and other records show this: 

General Eisenhower felt it was more 
inportant to seal off the “redoubt” area 
in the Bavarian Alps, where the Nazis 
were expected to try to hold out, than to 
fee Prague. When the British were ap- 
jlying pressure, late in April, 1945, for 
tue liberation of Prague, Eisenhower in- 
isted in a message to General of the 
Amy George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
% of the U.S. Army: 

“I shall not attempt any move I deem 
nilitarily unwise merely to gain political 
advantage unless I receive specific orders 
tom the Combined Chiefs of Staff.” 

An official battle report of the Third 
Amy discloses that Patton’s forces were 
halted just outside Czechoslovakia on 
April 15, 1945, “in conformance with 
vebal orders of the Supreme Com- 
mander .. .” on May 4, General Eisen- 
hower ordered his troops to advance into 
vo @ Western Czechoslovakia as far as Karls- 
bad, Pilsen and Budweis. At the same 
time, he notified the Russians that he 
was willing to go deeper, to the Moldau 
fiver which flows through Prague. 








sh The Russians, on May 5, asked the 
ca Allies to stop at the Karlsbad-Pilsen- 
Serlit Budweis line in order to avoid incidents. 
a Eisenhower agreed, 
pant During a visit to Moscow in August, 
an 1945, General Eisenhower was quoted 
dew Saying he never halted his troops any- 
ore where because of a Russian request. & 
Trees 
aol Russia and Japan. Russia’s entry 
~ thd into the war against Japan, with its omi- 
tha tous, but largely unforeseen, conse- 
val wes one of the vital questions 
be ill confronted the Potsdam Conference 
) July, 1945. Stalin was angling for, but 
tool he get, a public request from the 
t rf stern powers that Russia go to war 





with Japan, as she had agreed secretly 
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“It was not the most desirable objective’ 


to do at Yalta. U.S. Chiefs of Staff, be- 
lieving Japan would fight on for months, 
wanted to encourage Russia to attack 
Japan. 

General Eisenhower visited President 
Truman at Potsdam on July 20 and 
again on July 30. He ventured to advise 
the President on the subject of Russia’s 
entering the war in the Far East. On that 
point, the General’s book, published by 
Doubleday & Co. in 1948, says this: 


“I told him that since reports indicated 
the imminence of Japan’s collapse, I 
deprecated the Red Army’s engaging in 
that war. I foresaw certain difficulties 
arising out of such participation and sug- 
gested that, at the very least, we ought 
not to put ourselves in the position of 
requesting or begging for Soviet aid. 

“It was my personal opinion that no 
power on earth could keep the Red Army 
out of that war unless victory came 
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TRIUMPHANT RUSSIANS ROLLED INTO PRAGUE 
Military factors were paramount with the General 
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before they could get in I merely 
feared serious administrative complica- 
tions and possible revival of old Russian 
claims and purposes in the Far East that 
might prove embarrassing to our own 
country.” 

Russia declared war on Japan on Aug. 
8, 1945, six days before Japan sur- 
rendered. & 


Potsdam. It was a fateful session that 
President Truman held with British and 
Soviet chiefs of state at Cecilienhof 
Palace near Potsdam in the summer of 
1945. Plans were adopted for wiping 
out Germany’s war production facilities. 
Political decisions were ratified that 
molded the future of many of the nations 
of Europe. At Potsdam, critics of Mr. 
Truman have said, Russia outfoxed the 
i. 

General Eisenhower, in some lists, is 
mentioned among the principal persons 
present at Potsdam. But the record 
shows he turned up only occasionally as 
a guest and visitor. 

The General says in his book: “At 
Potsdam . . . I did not participate in the 
conference either as an official witness 
or as an adviser.” 


Russian medal. When the war in 
Europe ended on May 8, 1945, hopes 
were high that the victorious powers of 
the East and West would continue to co- 
operate for peace. Allied and Russian 
officers entertained back and forth. Deco- 
rations were bestowed. 

For General Eisenhower, there were 
special honors from the Russians. But 
persons critical of the General now are 
making a point of the fact that he re- 
ceived Russia’s highest medal, that he 
was a personal friend of Marshal Georgy 
K. Z>ukov, the Soviet commander of Ber- 
lin. They imply that perhaps Eisenhower 
was too friendly, that perhaps he was 
“taken in” by the Russians. 

Official documents, and what General 
Eisenhower has written and said, dis- 
close that he took an immediate liking 
to most of the Russians he met. While 
his views changed later on, he was con- 
vinced at the outset that the Allies and 
Russians would co-operate to bring about 
lasting peace. At the time the General 
returned to the U.S. in November, 1945, 
to become Chief of Staff of the Army, 
he testified before a congressional com- 
mittee: “Nothing guides Russian policy 
so much as a desire for friendship with 
the United States.” 

At a press conference in Paris, June 
15, 1945, General Eisenhower told re- 
porters that “the individual Russian is 
one of the friendliest persons in the 
world ... I have no doubts . . . that the 
[ Allied-Soviet] Control Council is going 
to work.” 
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RUSSIANS STOPPED TRAFFIC . 
. . . heading for Berlin 


Two months later, in August, General 
Eisenhower visited Moscow at the invi- 
tation of Stalin. He was quoted as saying 
that he felt he was in the hands of 
friends, that Stalin seemed benign and 
fatherly. Stalin invited him to become 
the first foreigner to watch a parade from 
the top of Lenin’s tomb. Eisenhower 
asked for, and received a few days later, 
a “generously inscribed” picture of the 
Generalissimo. A crowd at a football 
game was pleased when he threw his arm 
around Marshal Zhukov, his official host. 

General Eisenhower, for the U.S. 
Government, decorated Zhukov in Berlin. 
Zhukov, in turn, went to Eisenhower 
headquarters at Frankfurt on June 10, 
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GIS GOT THEIR DISCHARGES .. . 


in a hurry 
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1945, to present the jevwel- -encruste( 
Order of Victory to the Allied com. 
mander and to Britain’s Field Marshal. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery. The medal neve, 
before had been awarded to foreigners 
Zhukov and Eisenhower quickly fp. 
came friends. They corresponded 
friends after General Eise nhower’s recall 
to the U.S. But, the General's book ey. 
plains, the friendship was only a “per 
sonal and ieudlivicius 4 thing” that was “no: 
representative of general attitude,” 
By the time te ss ale book was 
completed, growing tension had “shy 
tered our dream of rapid progress dees 
universal peace.” Now General Eijs»p. 
hower once more is an Allied commancer 
and Russia is the common enemy, # 





Demobilization. In the first joyous 
months that followed the end of Wald 
War II, Americans were swept along in 
a flood of sentiment to bring the bys 
home, to demobilize, to start producing 
goods for civilians. General Eisenhover. 
too, was caught up in the tide. 

In a message to his troops on May §, 
1945, the day of victory in Europe, the 
Supreme Commander told his troops he 
hoped that in “ever-increasing numbers” 
they soon would be going home. Later 
on, he began to feel that there was an 
“over hysterical public demand” for de- 
mobilization. But he was caught between 
an anxiety over military weakness and a 
desire for economy. 

As Chief of Staff, the General informed 
a news conference on March 5, 1946. 
that “there is not an efficient ground o1 
air force existing in the U.S. today.” A 
few months later, on June 30, 1946, 
Eisenhower confided to a Government 
board that when he took over as Chie 
of Staff he had been “astounded” at the 
size of the proposed military budget and 
had taken steps to cut it to bare needs. 

By Jan. 23, 1947, however, when he 
spoke at a Bond Club dinner in New 
York, the General felt that “we have 
reached the point of danger” in reduc- 
ing occupation forces in Germany and 
Japan. Six months later, before a Sen- 
ate sub-committee, he appraised the 
U.S. Army as a “poor second” to the 
Soviet Army. 

General Eisenhower ended his duties 
as Chief of Staff on Feb. 7, 1948. His 
final official report warned that the 
Army was 100,000 men below authorized 
strength and lacking in modern weapons. 

“Our present security measures are it- 
adequate,” the General insisted, ° ‘and 
unless remedial steps are taken, the Arm) 
with its civilian components may, in 
crisis, prove too weak . 

That warning was a ve: star soldier’ 
legacy to the American people at a time 
of retirement, if only temporé rily, from 


official life. 
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BOSS 1917 - 1924) 


Soorph Stalin. 


(RED BOSS 1924- ) 


"WE SHALL FORCE THE 
UNITED STATES TO SPEND 
ITSELF TO DESTRUCTION” 








The above statement, reliably attributed to Lenin, ts reprinted here to 
remind us all of one of the basic, stated objectives of the Communist Party. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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State Department Lax on Loyalty Cases? 


Secret Minutes Reveal Criticism of Methods 





of uncertain loyalty? 





Has the State Department been lax in 
guarding U. S. against diplomats and officials 


Senator McCarthy insists that it has. The De- 
partment claims a perfect record for loyalty, 
cannot find any Communist employes. It re- 
fuses to take any blame for loss of China to 


Communists or for other diplomatic setbacks 
where questions of loyalty have been raised. 
Secret minutes of the Loyalty Review Board 
of the Civil Service Commission, revealed in 
the Senate by Senator McCarthy, give an ap- 
praisal by Board members. Here are excerpts 
from a meeting on Feb. 13 and 14, 1951. 








In early 1951, just a year ago, the 
loyalty procedures of the Government 
were under attack in Congress. Not a 
single employe of the Department of 
State had been fired on the ground of 
disloyalty by its own Loyalty Board, 
though some had been ousted after this 
Board found them “unfit.” Others  re- 
signed under investigation. 

Standards for screening diplomats and 
other officials in highly “sensitive” posi- 
tions required unquestioned proof of dis- 
lovalty before they could be removed as 
“loyalty” risks. In Congress, and in the 
Departments, pressure was building for 
a change in the White House standards 
to permit dismissal of employes where 


DEAN. ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


“reasonable doubt” existed concerning 
their loyalty. 

The Board that has final say in pass- 
ing upon loyalty of Government workers 
met in February of last year. It then 
had a new chairman, Hiram Bingham, a 
former Republican Senator from Con- 
necticut. Bingham brought up the ques- 
tion of changing the rules to permit dis- 
charge of Government employes where 
“reasonable doubt” existed concerning 
their loyalty. The chairman said that he 
was informed that if the President would 
change the standard to one of “reason- 
able doubt”—which President Roosevelt 
had used during the war—it would double 
the number of individuals who could be 





—Harris & Ewing 


He reassured the chairman 


removed. He said that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson favored the change. 

“IT think it is fair to say,” Chairman 
Bingham observed, “that the State De. 
partment, as you know, has the wont 
record of any department in the action 
of its Loyalty Board . .. The Loyalty 
Board, in all the cases that have been 
considered in the State Departments, 
has not found anyone—shall I say, 
‘guilty’ under our rules. It is the only 
Board which has acted that way.” 

Then followed this discussion among 
Board members as revealed by minutes 
hitherto secret: 

Chairman Bingham: “The situation 
with regard to a few of the cases that I 
have had the opportunity of studying 
has led me to the belief that we should 
change [the rule]. For instance, in the 
State Department, there is a case of a 
man who might be said to be a rather 
“weak” sister. There is no evidence that 
he is a Communist. His wife, on the 
other hand, who is not in the State De- 
partment, has a very close association 
with Communists. She, at one time, saw 
a good deal of them in the days before 
they went underground in Washington. 

“IT came to this conclusion: that, living 
with his wife, he was undoubtedly loyal 
to this wife; and, from all the evidence, 
he could not be loyal to his wife and at 
the same time be loyal to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the sense in which I think 
loyalty deserves to be used. There is no 
way in which you can get him out of 
the Government service under the pres- 
ent rule, but you can certainly have rea- 


? 


sonable doubt as to his loyalty . . - 
Garrett S. Hoag, Board member: 
“, .. As far as the State Department 1s 


concerned, I don’t understand their posi- 
tion at all, because although their board 
has not held their people ineligible un- 
der the lovalty test, who should have 
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heen held ineligible under that test, they 
have plenty of power to remove them as 
_ security risk. Why haven't they exer- 
ved it? They haven't exercised it, in 
spite of all the searchlights that have 
heen turned upon them. It seems to me 
hat we should decide whether we are 
oing to consider security risk. If we 
want to stick to loyalty [as a test], let’s 
tick to loyalty as it is written down, In 
the minds of the public there would be 
no difference . . se 

There followed a discussion of the 
ase of a State Department employe who 
vas shown by the record to have been 
living for two years in a foreign country 
vith an agent of the Russian Govern- 
nent while in State Department employ. 

Laurence F. Lee, Board member, in 
an exchange with Frances Perkins, a 
member of the Civil Service Commis- 
jon: “You say that he [the State De- 
yartment employe who lived with the 
Russian agent] can be loyal, perfectly 
wal to this Government, and he’s a sate 
anploye of the State Department . . .” 

Miss Perkins: “I would say he was 
wnsuitable for public service.” 

Mr. Lee: “But under the present rules, 
this Board is bound to report him as a 
val employe . . .” 

Miss Perkins: “But you can report 
him to the Civil Service Commission.” 

Mr. Lee: “No, we are prohibited from 
loing that. And the status of it is that we 
have been committing a fraud on the 
public...” 

Chairman Bingham: “I am informed 
that when the Civil Service Commission 
finds a person suitable in the first place, 
ind he becomes an employe, that the 
(SC is not in any position to go back on 
its original action.” 

James Mitchell, member of the Civil 
Service Commission: “That is correct.” 

Miss Perkins: “But we do frequently 
bring to the attention of the employ- 
ing agency information which comes 
t0 us and which we think they should 
consider as to the retention of the em- 
jloye. He could be placed under charges 
tr that and dismissed for unsuitable 
conduct...” 

Mr. Lee: “It would take three or four 
years to get rid of employes that way.” 

Miss Perkins: “Not unless he’s a vet- 
ean. It would be no trouble at all.” 
The Loyalty Review Board turned to 
tiscussion of other loyalty cases in the 
‘tate Department. What follows is an 
«change involving one of those cases: 

lawrence V. Meloy, executive secre- 
tory: “In the third case we found that the 
state Department had a hearing and that 
oly the chairman, Mr. Snow [Conrad 
E, Snow], sat through the entire hear- 
ig. In fact, there was a series of hear- 
ligs—probably three—but the other mem- 
ts of the Board changed and no 
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member, other than Mr. Snow, sat 
through the case...” 

Chairman Bingham: I am fa- 
miliar with the case, having studied it 
myself. There was only one member of 
the Board [State Department Loyalty 
Board] who confronted all of the wit- 
nesses. After the first hearing or two, 
one Board member in the State Depart- 
ment was sent on a mission to Gibraltar, 
or some other place, and then after the 
next hearing, another member of the 
Board was given some other duty. Also, 
in that particular case, there were sev- 
eral occasions, as I read the testimony, 
where the chairman of the State Depart- 
ment Board permitted remarks to be 
made off the record, which is all you 
have in studying the case—what is said. 
In that case, also, he permitted the wite 
of the incumbent to be present during 


‘all the hearings and to coach her hus- 


band on what he had said in the affida- 
vit. That was against the rule.” 

James F. Twohy, Board member: 
“He probably got off.” 

Chairman Bingham: “I called atten- 
tion to the Secretary of State myself to 
the fact that “You've got to tell the Loyal- 
ty Board members [in the State Depart- 
ment] to behave themselves.” 

The discussion took a new turn: 

Mr. Meloy: “Item No. IX grows out 
of a practice which the State Department 
has pursued more vigorously than any 
other agency. In our regulations we pro- 
vide that after the hearing the agency 
board, under mitigating circumstances 
and where national security is not in- 
volved, may permit the man to resign, 


rather than have a finding of ineligibility 
against him. 

“Now that, primarily, as I remember 
it, at the time we put it in the regula- 
tions was so that the service records of 
the Government would show 
tion, rather than a discharge for loyalty, 
but it has come to my attention that the 
State Department, throughout the pro- 
gram for two and one-half vears, has not 
discharged a single person on the grounds 
of loyalty. What they do is to bring the 
employe in and say: “Now, we are going 
to file charges against vou unless you 
resign, so the man they Il 
hold a hearing and bring him in and tell 
him, “We are about to render a decision 
of ineligibility against you 
resign. I have called their attention two 
or three times to the fact that that sec- 
tion was put in there for the protection 
of the employe, but they have taken the 
opposite position, and say, ‘Now, you 
folks put it in there. We're going to use 
it, and they've used it that way, and 
have caused seven people to resign where 
they normally would have gone on 
through the hearing... 

“When they operate as they do—mere- 
ly showing a resignation of the individual 
and he has this copy from the State De- 
partment—he immediately goes over to 
another agency and says, ‘I have worked 
for the State Department for five years. 
Here’s my Personnel Action Sheet. I re- 
signed a few weeks ago.’ There is noth- 
ing on the Personnel Action Sheet to tell 
the personnel officer that there is an in- 
vestigation on that person. He gets a job, 
or the person may be interested in him 


a resigna- 


resigns, or 


vou unless 
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for other employment, and has to go run- 
ning around the Government to find that 
there is an investigation on that man. 

“I think, in view of the fact that the 
State Department is taking advantage 
of our own regulations in forcing people 
to resign, we should revoke the regula- 
tion . The State Department hasn't 
had a single rating of ineligibility, and 
it is due to this one thing .. .” 

Mr. Hoag: “If you revoke this, why 
cant they follow the same procedure 
and say, ‘If you don’t resign, we'll hold 
a hearing?” 

Mr. Meloy: “They can, but they won't 
be hiding behind our regulation.” 

The provision regarding resignations 
was revoked. 

Review Board members then voiced 
other criticisms of the State Department: 


about the State Department—their re- 
markable record of never having fired 
anybody for loyalty, and yet we do 
nothing about it as far as the Board is 
concerned. 

“I don’t doubt that Larry [Meloy] 
does all he can in the echelons that he 
can reach, but I have been troubled about 
whether or not we owe the duty of hav- 
ing somebody call the attention of the 
President, for example, to the fact that 
program simply does not work in that 
Department, and let him worry about it. 
It séems to me we assume more responsi- 
bility when we sit back for three years 
and know that the country rests in a false 
sense of security that we are looking 
after their interests here when we know 
darn well that it is completely ineffective 
in one of the most important departments 


—Mgrris & Ewing 


HIRAM BINGHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE LOYALTY BOARD 
He complained to the Secretary 


John K. Clark, Board member: “What 
are you going to do when the attorney 
who is presenting the charges acts as 
though he were the attorney for the in- 
cumbent? I read 100 pages of a record 
where the three members of the Board 
were acting as attorneys for the em- 
ploye ...” 

Mr. Meloy: “Oh, you're talking about 
the State Department. They're taking 
the attitude that they're there to clear 
the employe, and not to protect the Gov- 
ernment. We've been arguing with them 
since the program started.” 

Mr. Hoag: “That brings up a question 
that has been on my mind a little, and I 
have been accused a few times in con- 
nection with it. I have been disturbed 


of the Government, and I wonder 
whether we ought to say anything to 
anybody about it...” 

Chairman Bingham: “Your present 
chairman thought about that for a couple 
of weeks and took counsel of two persons 
in whom he had confidence, and then 
asked for an appointment with the Sec- 
retary of State. The Secretary of State, 
who is a very busy man, very graciously 
gave me an appointment last Friday after- 
noon... I called his attention to the 
fact that his Board was out of step with 
all other agency boards. In the Post 
Office Department, 10 per cent of all 
persons examined were found to be 
worthy of separation from the Govern- 
ment. In the Commerce Department, 6% 


per cent. The average was about 6 per 
cent. The State Department, zero, 

“The Secretary of State was very im. 
pressed by what I said. He received my 
remarks very kindly. He asked me one 
or two questions about resignations. ete, 
Fortunately, thanks to the document 
which had been prepared for me by Mf, 
Meloy, I had the facts with regard to all 
departments in connection with resig 
nations and so on. When I showed him 
my confidential statement, he was great. 
ly impressed. He said, ‘I will take the 
matter up at once.’ That was Friday after. 
noon. 

“He obviously took it up Monday’ 
morning, because Monday afternoon a, 
2:30 one of his security officers called 
to know whether anybody at the State 
Department had been up here to oppag 
any change in the regulations. I talked 
over with the Secretary of State the 
change which you authorized me to sug: 
gest to the President yesterday, and he 
was very heartily in favor of it and vey 
anxious about it. He said no one in the 
State Department could possibly have 
said a word against it. It has now been 
called to their attention. There are quite 
a number of cases pending before that 
Board [State Department Loyalty Board]. 
I feel quite certain from the attitude of 
the Secretary of State that there was very 
great attention paid to what I told him. 

“IT hadn’t been instructed by the Board 
to do it, but I thought it was my duty to 
do it, so it is known now to the Secretary 
of State, and as he is very close to the 
President, I presume it will be known to 
him ... So the matter is known now to 
the Administration and I think will be 
taken care of .. .” 

Soon after the Review Board meeting 
—on April 28, 1951—President Truman 
changed the rules so as to permit removal 
of employes where “reasonable doubt" 
exists as to their loyalty. 

Ten months later, on Oct. 25, 1951, 
Chairman Snow of the State Departt- 
ment’s Loyalty Board had this to say con- 
cerning the operation of Department's 
lovalty program: 

“Since December 17, 1947, when the 
President’s loyalty program was imple- 
mented by directive of the Loyalty Re- 
view Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Loyalty Security Board of the 
Department of State has had before it 
over 500 cases of State Department em- 
ployes who have been investigated for 
loyalty by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, and not one been 
found of a present Communist working 
in the State Department. Over that pe- 
riod, eight employes have been held to 
be security risks, but not one of these ad- 
mitted present membership in the Com- 
munist Party, nor was there evidence of 
present membership.” 
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HERE’S NEW SETUP ON THE DRAFT 


Most 19-year-olds will get no 
draft call this year. 

Cut in man-power needs of the 
armed forces means a general 
easing, over all. It changes the 
prospect for students, fathers, 
veterans, for young men who 
want to start learning a trade. 

Teen-agers will be called up 
sooner or later. But liberal defer- 
ments are the outlook for now. 


Young men of military age have a 
vital interest in decisions now made 
on the size of the armed forces. The 
goal in military man power is being 
reduced by 300,000, from 4 million 
men to 3.7 million. 

Draft needs as a result of this decision 
are to be reduced slightly in 1952 and 
later years. Draft calls will flare up from 
time to time, when volunteering lags. 
Officials predict a big jump in draft calls 
in April and May, for example. But total 
man-power needs are declining, not ris- 
ing, at this time. 

This means deferments, the temporary 
postponements of duty, can continue to 
be rather liberal. Physical standards will 


MEN NEEDED 





sta a LIFE 


” a to 
June 30, 1951 2,040,000 


In year to 


June 30, 1952 1,100,000 


In year to 


June 30, 1953 1,200,000 


In year to 


June 30, 1954 900,000 


In year to 


June 30, 1955 1,200,000 
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Squeeze on Youths to 


remain high. There will be less pressure 
to squeeze out the last man from avail- 
able pools of man power. Yet the pros- 
pect remains that highest-quality youths 
will have to serve at one time or another. 

On the basis of a 3.7-million-man 
force, to be reached by June 30, 1953: 

Youths in college whose grades are 
good will continue to be deferred until 
graduation. High-school students will 
get a chance to enter college. If good 
students or ROTC candidates, they may 
be able to complete four to six years of 
education before serving. 

Apprentices in skilled trades, entitled 
to deferment under new rules, can count 
on deferment as long as they meet stand- 
ards. More youths will be encouraged to 
start training for specialized skills when 
assured they can finish that training 
without interruption. 

Farm deferments will go ahead on 
about the present basis, perhaps ex- 
panded a bit next summer. 

Necessary men in industry will con- 
tinue to be deferred where showing of 
their importance is made by employers. 
This has been a very small group—only 
26,000 now. But, with new man-power 
goals, draft boards may relax a bit, give 
more temporary deferments to really 
essential men. 

4-F’s, youths with physical defects, 
will continue to face about the present 








WHERE THEY 
COME FROM 


4, 120, 000 adinns & ice saemates 
920, 000 Reserves & nondraftable volunteers) " 


800,000 draftees & draft-age volunteers 
300, 000 Reserves & nondraftable volunteers | 


900,000 draftees & iatvens volunteers 
300,000 Reserves & nondraftable volunteers 


600,000 draftees & draft-age volunteers 


300,000 nondraftable volunteers 


900, 000 deters & édven edlemteors 


300,000 nondraftable volunteers 















Be Less Than Expected 


deferment prospect. Services are willing 
to take only the best as long as there jg 

surplus in the man-power pool, ¢ despit 
complaints in Congress over rejection 9 
athletes, for example, with what seem 
be minor defects. 

Veterans and fathers are to continy 
to enjoy deferment for the foreseeable 
future. 

Married men without children \ij 
continue to be drafted, however, if po: 
veterans and if of draft age. 

Youths aged 19 will not be tapped 
for service in most areas until 1953 At 
present, a few draft boards are down ty 
19-year-olds, but most still have supple 
of 20 and 21-year-olds. Draft directors 
are ordered not to make a general drive 
on men under 20 until they have cleaned 
out the backlog of older men. 

Universal military training, regard. 
less of its ultimate fate, is not to afec 
the draft prospect now. Draft needs are 
determined by the rate at which the 
services grow toward their goal, and by 
the size of that goal. When the decision 
was made in recent days to hold the 
armed forces to 3.7 million, at least until 
late 1953, the whole man-power prob- 
lem changed. 

Armed forces now stand at 3.5 million. 
They need to grow by only 200,000, 
instead of 500,000 as originally planned 
Also the time for reaching the new goal 
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1,200,000 (June 30, '51) 


900,000 (June 30, '52) 





600,000 (June 30, '53) 


500,000 (June 30, ‘54) 


200,000 (June 30, '55) 
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Television joins the microscope 
in a major scientific advance, 
pioneered at the David Sarnoff 


inned, 
v goal 





Research Center of RCA, Princeton, N. J. 


Microbes star mm tele 


Until recently, scientists found it 
difficult to keep microbes alive for 
study—at high magnification—in 
light microscopes. Dyes used to 
make them visible killed some. 
Others were destroyed by the in- 
tense light. 

RCA scientists have solved this prob- 
lem by making television a working 
partner of the microscope. “Eye” of 
their new system is a tiny industrial 
television camera built around RCA’s 
sensitive vidicon tube. No intense light 


is needed, since this electron tube 
“sees” at low light levels. And by mak- 
ing the tube sensitive to the red or 
violet bands of the spectrum, dyes and 


stains are eliminated. 


With RCA’s new system, research 
men can now watch living germs or 
cells—immensely magnified—on the 
screen of a television set. Many are 
able to watch at a time. Students can 
be more easily trained. And science 
learns more about disease by watching 
live micro-organisms. 


vision 


in war against disease! 


How RCA Research benefits you: 


Improving the microscope by teaming 
it with television is an example of the 
many paths explored by RCA Research. 
You benefit directly by better perform- 
ance from any instrument or service 


trade-marked RCA or RCA Victor. 
* * * 


See the latest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 W. 49th 
St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, RCA Building, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio —first in television 











PROJECT: Flash holder 
for 35 mm. camera 


CUSTOMER: Argus 
Cameras, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MOLDER: Modern 
Plastics Corp. 

MATERIAL: Durez gen- 
eral-purpose phenolic 
plastic 


One of many reasons why 


A PROGRESS 


the Argus C-3 is America’s 


REPORT ON . 
most popular 35 mm. cam- 
CUSTOM era is its rugged one-piece 
MOLDED body of molded Durez phe- 
DUREZ nolic plastic. 


With all undercuts, boss- 
es, and lugs molded in, each camera body is 
ready for accurate assembly without finishing. 


Holds down cost and helps to assure years of 


trouble-free picture making. 

Now Argus has turned to custom-molded 
Durez for a new and better flash holder that 
eliminates machining and goes together faster. 
The new holder looks better, has a pleasing 
teel, and is unaffected by weather, moisture, 
or perspiration. 

The cost and time saved by using Durez 
plastics are often substantial. Plan to profit 
by their unusual mechanical, electrical, and 
chemical properties in designing tomorrow's 
better products. 

The Durez field staff is always available with 
technical help. 


“‘Durez Plastics News’’ 
will keep you informed on industry’s 
uses of Durez. Write, on office letterhead, 
to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 902 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Our monthly 
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has been put ahead almost a year. Re- 
sult is that the main need now is to be 
for replacements of men whose terms of 
service are running out, with only a 
small additional number needed for ex- 
pansion. 

The chart on page 22 gives you a de- 
tailed picture of what needs for men are 
to be over the years, and how those 
needs will be met. A closer look at these 
figures explains many things about the 
draft that tend to puzzle the average 
person. 

In 1951 fiscal year, ended last June, 
the armed forces drafted 550,000 men, 


recalled about 750,000 Reservists and 
obtained about 740,000 volunteers. Al- 
together, 2,040,000 men were drawn 


from civil life in this period, first year of 
the Korean war. 

In 1952, the current fiscal year end- 
ing next June, 1.1 million new men will 
be needed, only half the number taken 
in the preceding year. Nearly all, how- 
ever, will be civilian volunteers or draft- 
ees; not more than 150,000 will come 
from the Reserves. 

The draft already has produced 240,- 
000 men in this fiscal year. Another 
52,000 are to be drafted in February; 
28,000 in March. If draft calls jump in 
April, May and June, as predicted, total 
draft for the year probably will be 
around 450,000. Volunteers in that case 
will number about 550,000. 

These figures explain one draft mys- 
tery—why draft calls have hovered 
around 30,000 to 50,000 a month in- 
stead of jumping to around 100,000 a 
month as draft officials predicted. What 
is happening is that when volunteering 
lags one month, draft calls rise the next. 
That speeds up volunteering again, and 
draft calls decline. 

Most of the volunteers have gone to 
the Air Force and Navy. Draft officials 
point out that recruiters for those services 
usually work in the same buildings where 
preliminary physical examinations for 
the draft are held. They peek at the re- 
sults of the examinations, pick out men 
who are physically fit, give them sales 
talks on Navy or Air Force life, and sign 
them up before the draft board can mail 
out their induction notices. 

Next summer, when fiscal year 1953 
begins, volunteering will not be so easy 
and Army draft calls will zoom. 

Reason is that, by next July, the Navy 
will be near its man-power goal and Air 
Force growth will be slowed down. They 
will have fewer openings. The Army, by 
contrast, will be starting one of the larg- 
est, fastest personnel turnovers any big 
army ever faced. 

Service time will be expiring for half 
a million men drafted early in the Ko- 
rean war. A host of Reservists will be get- 
ting out. Army thus will need and get 


— 


most of the 1.2 million men to be + 
from civil life in the 12 mo 
July 1, 1952. Those who do 
will be drafted.: 

Despite the Army’s big needs there 
will still be more than half a million 
draftable men available for call at 4, 


akey 
nths Starting 
i0t voluntee; 





end of this period. That is the surplus ¢ 
be left over, after allowing for continued 
deferment of all classes of youths no 
passed by, including about 300,09 
bright students in civilian college courses 
and another 200,000 deferred as ROTC 
students. 

In 1954 fiscal year, the year starting 
July 1, 1953, man-power demand yj 
ease a bit and draft calls can declixe 
Only 900,000 new men are expected to 
be pulled out of civil life in this period 
25 per cent fewer than in the preceding 
year, on basis of present decisions, 

Man-power supply will be smaller. 
however. Draft boards will be taking 





FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS ... 
. . « liberal deferments 


youths as fast as they reach the age ol 
19, nearly everywhere. Also, the ceiling 
of 3.7 million on total strength may go 
up in this period. The Air Force will still 
have a little more growing to do, and 
neither the Army nor Navy will want ti 
be cut back. 

If the armed forces’ ceiling does rise- 
to 3.9 million, for example—the man- 
power squeeze will tighten. Efforts to 
junk or at least severely limit the whole 
college deferment plan can be expected 
in that event. 

Opponents of deferments undoubtedly 
will argue the “return flow” of new vet: 
erans, home from Korea and other fronts 
can be directed into colleges and appret 
tice programs to meet the needs for 
technicians. 
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In 1955 fiscal year, beginning July, 
1954, man-power needs will turn up 


ain. About 1.2 million new men will 
he required to maintain total forces at 
37 million. 
This will create a real shortage of 
youths. 
" By June, 1955, officials estimate that 
the reserve pool of draftable youths will 
be down to 200,000. Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Draft Director, has_ testified 
that he needs to have at least 260,000 in 
his stockpile at all times, if he is to meet 
calls smoothly and on time. 
Nevertheless, as long as there is a re- 
serve of more than 150,000 men, officials 
fgure that the deferment system as now 
set up can be continued. They point out 
tht by mid-1955 the United States 
will have back at home at least 1 mil- 
lion newly experienced veterans from 
Korea and elsewhere. They will be in 
the Ready Reserve, available on 30 








FOR MILITARY SERVICE. . . 
. only the fittest 


days’ notice if some emergency arises. 
Also, after mid-year, 1955, the annual 
crop of new 18-year-olds will rise sharp- 
ly, so the reserve pool should increase 
Tast. 

If the armed forces go up beyond 3.7 
nillion men in this year, however, de- 
ements will be drastically revised. 

That is the draft picture as far ahead 
a8 any responsible officials are willing to 
outline it. Some pressure has gone out of 
draft demand, because the armed forces’ 
goal was cut back. This promises to-make 
t possible to keep the present system 
of deferments and exemptions. But any 
mse in man-power needs can produce a 
tighter draft. The President has the power 
0 cut deferments quickly, if he ever 
needs to do so. 
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INDUSTRIAL “ELBOW ROOM” 








You'll Find it in Chicago and Northern Illinois! 


The versatility of American production, so 
vital to the defense and the domestic economy, 
is typified by the industrial development going 
on these days in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 
Here, the production of heavy-duty equipment 
and light manufacturing both find the trans- 
portation, labor, and materials in the abun- 
dance they need. 

But equally important to all manufacturing 






plants locating in this area is the room for ex- a 
pansion—industrial elbow room—room for later “yp LES / 
development. Lg 


aS ae 
Add to these natural advantages, the tremendous ONTTED NS 
resources that this area has developed for itself— a 
transportation, marketing, research, education, fine cultural and living facilities—and 
you have reasons why the Chicago and Northern I!linois area has come to be the 
greatest industrial center of the United States. 


A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. 
Population + Great Financial Center + The “‘Great Central 
Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations 
Record + 3,062,000 Kilowatts of Power +» Tremendous Coal 
Reserves + Good Government + Good Living + Good Services 
for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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THE ‘GRAIN SCANDAL’ 


Newest chapter in the scandal 
story is raising questions about 
Washington’s big price-support 
system for farm products. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
is a 15-billion-dollar business. 
Grain storage, under investiga- 
tion, is just one of its operations. 

Scandals so far involve only a 
fraction of the billions it handles 
in buying, selling, lending to 
support farm prices. 


Among the developing scandals of 
Washington, what is becoming known 
as “the great grain scandal” is next on 
the list for attention by Congress. 

In this scandal, about 7 million dollars 
in taxpayers’ money already is known to 
be involved. Those millions represent 
the value of grain that was stored at 
Government expense in privately owned 
warehouses, then taken and sold by the 
warehousemen themselves. Thirteen of 
these “grain conversion” cases are in 
court, 37 others are under investigation, 
and more may turn up. 

In addition, five federal officials have 
been fired for misconduct in handling 
grain-storage contracts. Two committees 
of Congress are prying into Agriculture 
Department affairs, seeking evidence of 
other troubles. 

What is brought to light by the de- 
veloping grain scandal is a vast and 
growing Government business in bank- 
and crop that has 
evolved in the course of federal efforts 
to stabilize price of farm products. It is 
a business run by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation—a Government agency that 
used 15 billion dollars in price- 
support operations over the last 18 vears. 

There have been billions of dollars 
in “one way” loans to farmers, most of 
them made in the last three vears. The 
farmers, in these cases, put up their 
as collateral and get the money 
on loan. If the market price of the com- 
modity goes down, the farmers keep the 
money and the taxpayers get the crop. 
If the price goes up instead, the farmer 
can take the commodity back and sell it 
at the higher price, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation gets its money re- 
turned with interest. 


ing storage, one 


has 


crops 
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Chiselers Cut In 


It’s in that operation, where large 
quantities of farm commodities are put 
up as collateral and stored for a period 
under Government contract, that scandal 
now is turning up. The scandal grows 
from speculating by warehousemen with 
the commodities they are supposed to 
be storing for the Government. Storage 
contracts themselves, and how they are 
let out by Government officials, also are 
coming under question. 

Lending on stored commodities, actual- 
ly, is only one part of the immense op- 
erations of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. That agency buys and sells 
commodities on the open market as part 
of price-support programs. It is the Gov- 
ernment corporation that bought and 
destroyed great quantities of potatoes, 
for example. 

In CCC’s history, nearly half a billion 
dollars’ worth of potatoes have been 
destroyed in order to keep them off the 
market so that prices will not be de- 
pressed. The agency has bought up even 
greater quantities of other crops, and 
used them to provide food for school- 
lunch programs and for emergency ship- 
ments overseas. 

After totting up its 18 years of activity, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation re- 


Government in Business: 


on the Federal Billions 


ports that all of its operations have cost 
the taxpayer about 1 billion dollars. Tha 
is the amount of net loss from a 15-billiop. 
dollar business aimed at supporting 
prices. It covers a period of depression, 
a war period of great prosperity, and , 
postwar period of relatively high pros. 
perity but with fluctuations in prices of 
many commodities. It is in the most re. 
cent period, since 1947, however, that 
most of the 15 billions has been used 
and most of the losses taken in the effor 
to keep food prices high. 

Very large operations have been car 
ried out, in this period, in trying to sup- 
port specifically the prices of grains and 
of cotton. 

Scandal, now coming out, is tendinz 
to center in the grain program. CCC, act. 
ing under orders of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is responsible for trying to main- 
tain the price of wheat, for example, it 
or above 90 per cent of a price called 
“parity.” A loan equal to that 90 per cent 
of parity is made to the wheat farmer on 
his crop. 

The grain covered by the loan then is 
placed in sealed storage. Usually it goes 
into a privately owned grain elevator, 
under a Government contract. There the 
grain is considered Government proper- 


18 Years of Price Support 





O 


Paid out in loans, 
purchases by CCC 
to support farm prices . . 


O 


$15,000,000,000 





Taken in from sale 
or reclaiming of 
commodities ....... 


$14,000,000,000 





Net loss from 
18-year operation... . 





$ 1,000,000,000 
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Loss uncovered through “scandals” in handling grain... 7 million dollars’ 
(“As much as 6 million may be recovered) 





Basic Data: Agriculture Department 
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Dont take a jump in 
toward your new plan 
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Get all the light you can! 


Sometimes plant sites are selected by whim 
5..or sentiment... or chance! 


They should be selected by economics... 
by mathematical calculation, plus consideration 
of certain human factors. 


Where will production cost be least and 
profits be greatest? Where will employes be 
happiest ? Where will customers best be served? 


B&O’s Industrial Development (plant 
location) men will help you add up all the factors, 
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profit-wise. They will help you consider all 
the angles . . . scientifically, financially and 
humanely ... without cost or obligation. 


These men helped locate on the B&O over 
a billion dollars’ worth of plants in recent years. 


No matter which you place first, these 
fellows will help you appraise: POWER, 
WaTER, LABOR, FUEL, TRANSPORTATION, 
TAxES, MARKETS, WEATHER, RAw MaAtTE- 
RIALS, SITES, and other factors to meet your 
own particular needs. 


The B&O says ‘“‘Ask our man!’’ Write or 
phone B&O’s Industrial Development men at: 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 
Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2, Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


They’ll provide comprehensive plant loca- 
tion surveys without cost to you, and will 
keep as ‘““mum”’ as a Baltimore oyster. 


The heart of America’s markets and 
the treasureland of the ‘“‘lion’s share” 


of America’s industrial resource 


Constantly doir 
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GRAIN IN STORAGE 
Government holds it 


ty, and there it is supposed to remain 
until called for. 

In some cases, however, the business- 
man who has rented storage space to the 
Government has diverted the grain into 
the channels of trade. While collecting 
the storage fees, he has sold the grain, 
expecting to be able to replace it with 
other grain bought at a lower price. 
Sometimes he has been unable to do 
that, and has been caught short. This, 
apparently, has happened in hundreds 
of cases, in States where local laws 
on inspection of stored grain are lax. 
At least 50 cases are under investiga- 
tion now. 

In 13 cases, uncovered to date, the pri- 
vate warehousemen were caught short 
when the Government went to collect its 
grain, and found themselves unable to 
buy enough grain to replace the Govern- 
ment property they had sold. 

Most of these cases involve local busi- 
nessmen. None has involved Government 
employes. Government comes into the 
picture as the owner of the grain specu- 
lated with by the warehousemen. In that 
way, it is charged with supervision, to 
see that the terms of its storage contract 
are fulfilled. 

Officials insist, however, that they have 
had an inadequate staff to police opera- 
tions as large as those called for. Fewer 
than 75 investigators, they say, must po- 
lice thousands of storage operations. 
Laxity, nonetheless, is being charged 
by the Comptroller General in the han- 
dling of these operations by Government 
officials. 

Another type of scandal in the grain 
operation, but one less fully developed, 
is in the methods sometimes used in 
renting storage space for the grain. 


a , 


Heavy storage operations after the big 
1948-50 crops made it necessary fo 
CCC to store commodities in more Ware. 
houses than ever before. How those 
new warehouses and granuries were 
chosen and contracts let is being looked 
into now. 

There are stories of bribes given ty 
lower-level Government officials to ob. 
tain storage contracts for out-of-the-way 
warehouses. There are other stories oj 
individuals with political pull wh 
rented space from the Government, then 
turned around and rerented the same 
facilities back to the Government a 
much higher prices for grain storage 
There are all kinds of accusations abou 
unsuitable structures rented for storage 
and unorthodox methods used to obtai: 
Government storage contracts. 


Five Government officials alread 





" —United Press 
GRAIN IS TRADED 
Government buys it 


have been discharged. Even more cases 
are under investigation, with some 
grounds for suspicion. Of the five off- 
cials dismissed recently, three were 
charged with taking favors—in one case, 
money—from warehousemen who wanted 
to get Government contracts to store 
grain. The two others were accused of 
lax administrative methods and_ other 
charges not yet revealed because the 
case against them still is under scrutiny. 
A look behind the scenes of this whole 
situation, where scandals are beginning 
to unfold, gives you an idea of the com- 
plexity of the Government's vast price- 
support business. For example: 
There are, at this time, 12,500 in 
dividual storage places for commodities 
that CCC holds. They range from huge 
grain elevators to temporary aluminum 
structures the size of a small room. Sep- 
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wate rental contracts must be signed for 
yearly all of these storage spaces. Polic- 
ng of the storage operation and even the 
ontract placements, on that basis, must 
cover a lot of territory if it is to be done 
horoughly. 

“To run the whole price-support job, 
yeanwhile, CCC must rely on regular 
mployes of the Agriculture Department, 
ather than its own staff. The commodity 
wency is limited to a board of directors 
{seven men and one secretary. Its buy- 
ng, selling, renting and loan activities 
tually are done by workers employed by 
he Production and Marketing Adminis- 
sation of the Department of Agriculture. 
That agency, PMA, has 12,000 to 13,000 
yorkers in all. The CCC’s policing job, 

ntumn, is done by another group of 75 
yorkers in the Department’s Compliance 
nd Investigation Division. There is gen- 
sal agreement that this “little FBI,” in 
he last 12 to 18 months, has had more 
work than it can handle. 

Operations of the price-support pro- 
mam extend nearly everywhere. Buying 
and selling go on constantly. Inventories 
f farm crops held off the market vary 
fom week to week, but often reach 
enormous size. Not long ago, for exam- 
yl, CCC had in storage at one time 2.5 
villion dollars’ worth of wheat, cotton, 
wm, wool, flaxseed, eggs and other farm 
commodities. 

Prospects are that there will be no 
asic change in this vast Government 
peration, scandals or no scandals. After 
investigations, loopholes will be plugged, 
ome techniques changed. On the basis 
fall signs in Congress, the great grain 
vandal will publicize, not alter, this 
ountry’s vast program for supporting 
lum prices. 
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Government pays it 
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A small business can 


become a widow, too! 


“Wipow BusINEssEs” are being made every day, with tragic results. 
The death of a key man or partner can create complications that small 
businesses cannot survive. 


Forced liquidations—unwelcome partners—killing tax responsi- 
bilities — tangled estate settlements — these are some of the things that 
make “widow businesses” — but you can avoid such a result with a 
properly prepared, insured plan. 

The coupon below lists four basic “Business Security” plans, any 
one of which can be tailored to your specific needs. They have been 
developed out of New England Mutual’s experience in insuring thou- 
sands of American businesses. They explain how you can: 


prevent forced liquidation or reorganization 
assure control by surviving partners 
protect firm credit, provide emergency reserves 


acquire the deceased’s holdings, on set terms 


wrk wn = 


settle estate taxes on known valuation 


Men specially trained to set up such “Business Security” plans are 
available for consultation with you, and your attorney, at every New 
England Mutual office. You may call them for a study of your business, 
without obligation, or send this coupon direct to Boston. 


tre NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA-1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P, O. Box 333-U 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security 
Plan” for the type of situation indicated: [] Key Man 


I aaa 


(] Sole Proprietorship [) Partnership {) Close Corporation 


Name 





Company 
Address 
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North Africa: 


Riots, troubles in North Africa 
are closer home than you think. 
U. S. has a direct stake in the new 
“cold war’ front. 

What's behind the disorders? 
Is Moscow trying to stir up an- 
other Korea in Egypt and else- 
where? Is Suez vital to the West? 

Here, based on a firsthand 
survey of the trouble zones, is the 
story of North African unrest and 
where is it leading. 


TANGIER 

These troubles in North Africa all 
seem to be coming at the same time— 
Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco. Is it all 
planned? 

Yes, it is planned. The natives in 
North Africa want basic things—more 
land, more food, more liberties, more 
rights. Their leaders believe this is the 
time to get what they want from Britain 
and France because both countries need 
North Africa in the “cold war” against 
Russia. So they are stirring up their peo- 
ple, making demands. 

Are the Communists behind them? 

You would have trouble in North 
Africa even if there were no Communists 
there. Actually, there are few Commu- 
nists in the area. But it all makes good 
fishing for Moscow. 

What interest does the United 
States have in all these North African 
troubles? 

The major U.S. interest is strategic. 
This country has big air bases in French 
Morocco, one in Libya and_ others 
planned elsewhere in the area. The U.S. 
Navy wants the Suez Canal kept open 
as part of its supply line. Trouble in 
North Africa threatens our air bases, our 
naval supply line. If North Africa were 
lost to the West, the whole southern 
flank of Europe would be exposed. 

Are U.S. bases really in danger? 

They could be. The Arab nationalists 
in Libya, a new country, are under pres- 
sure trom Egypt to demand that the 
United States take its air base out of 
that country. And, in Morocco, the 
Arab nationalists are angry because the 
U.S. did not consult the Sultan of 
Morocco about building the big bomber 
bases in that country. If the natives 
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New Front in 


Spreading Unrest a Threat to Mediterranean 


started marching in those two ‘coun- 
tries, the United States might be caught 
in the same position as the British in 
Suez. 

Why didn’t the U. S. make a deal with 
the Sultan of Morocco? 

This Government had to deal with the 
French, not the Sultan, for base rights 
in Morocco. The country is a French pro- 
tectorate. The French handle all mat- 
ters of defense and foreign: affairs for the 
Sultan and the French Army really con- 
trols the country. 

Well, what is behind all the troubles 
in Egypt? 

Pressure of people on the land, main- 
ly. Egypt has a growing population all 
packed into a small area along the Nile 
River. By the end of the century, Egypt 
will have twice as many people as it has 
now if the rate of population growth con- 
tinues. The living standard is already 
among the lowest in the world. Add to 
all that the corruption of a Government 
controlled mainly by rich landowners, 
and you have the picture. 

Why are the British blamed for it— 
do they occupy all of Egypt? 

No. British forces are stationed only 
in a part of the Suez Canal area. But the 
Egyptian Government says it never will 

















Trouble Spots: Opportunity for Moscow 
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‘Cold War’ 





be free to run the country until Britig 
troops get out of the Suez region, Ay 
the Egyptians also say they any 
develop enough land for their own peo- 
ple unless they get control of that part 
of the Nile River that flows throug 
the Sudan. The British hold the Sudan 
The Egyptians insist on unity of ihe 
Nile Valley. 

What's the British side of the arg. 
ment? 

Britain says that the Sudanese do jo 
want to be ruled by Egypt. And the 
British insist that the Egyptian Am 
alone is not strong enough to defend the 
Suez Canal against possible attack |) 
Russia. What really worries the British 
is that an anti-Western Government 
might take power in Egypt and deny the 
use of the Canal to Western warships in 
a war with Russia. 

Is the Suez Canal really vital to the 
West? 

Yes. If Suez were not in friendly 
hands, the U.S. fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean would have no exit, no supph 
line, to the East. Oil from the Persian 
Gulf, for example, would have to go all 
the way around Africa and past Gibraltar 
to reach Italy and France. That's four 
times the usual distance via Suez. It 
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Derving you in lOOO ways 


Did you ever ny yi and think YY of the thousands of’ ways that 
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portland cement \e\ va \S\= concrete: -y/N|_are serving you and your country? 


How concrete _— and airports BPS provide safe, fast transportation? 
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hospitals enable Americans to live, work, learn and worship with maximum protection 
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floods? ...How concrete sewers and water lines protect public health ? 
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All of these things play an important role in making America @\" i strong. 
SAG, 






: ti, 
The Portland Cement Association through its nationwide program of research. 
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education¥gs¢ and engineering ee helps improve the quality and cut 
the cost SG of concrete construction for these and hundreds of other uses. Its 
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vast storehouse Fix] emer of technical knowledge is made freely available to 


cement users. All —— — activities are made possible by the voluntary financial support 

of the 8 NE = PCA member companies who make a large proportion of the 
UF aay 

>. cement used in the U.S. and canal sent free on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. 2b-83, 33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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would create a tremendous supply prob- 
lem in a war with Russia. 

Can Suez be defended easily? 

That depends on circumstances. Bri- 
tain has from 40,000 to 50,000 troops in 
the Suez area now. That is enough to 
hold the Canal against the Egyptian 
Army. But if Russia attacked the West, 
all available forces, including these 
British troops in Suez, would be needed. 
So Egypt’s demands make things diffi- 
cult for the West. 

What does Egypt demand? 

The Egyptian Government wants the 
British to withdraw all forces from Suez. 
When you realize that Suez is the com- 
mand and supply headquarters for the 
defense of the whole Middle East, that’s 
quite a demand. 

What does Britain demand? 

The British are not demanding any- 
thing; they are just sitting tight in Suez 
with U.S. approval. They will not get 


FRENCH TROOPS IN TUNIS 
. . . have their hands full 


out until some arrangement is made for 
the defense of the Canal that would be 
acceptable to the Western powers. 

What does the U. S. propose? 

The U.S., Britain, France and Turkey 
asked Egypt to join a new Middle East- 
ern Command. Under that plan, the de- 
fense of Suez would be shared by several 
powers, including Egypt. But the Egyp- 
tian Government refuses to discuss such 
a plan until the British get out of Suez. 
And the British will not move. 

Any hope of a settlement? 

Yes. The Egyptian leaders are getting 
worried about things at home. They 
stirred up mobs in Cairo to demonstrate 
against the British and they almost got 
a full-scale revolution. The mobs did 
120 million dollars’ worth of damage to 





———, 


property in Cairo and only 15 million of 
it was damage to British property, Ric 
Egyptians were hurt. People in the mob 
were shouting “Long live Russia!” 

Was it a Communist mob? 

No. There are only a few thousand 
Communists in Egypt. But they were 
all set to take over the leadership of th 
mob if they could. And Egypt's leaden 
most of them, do not want to excharco 
what they have for a Communist dicta 
torship or for anarchy. So the new Egy». 
tian Government may be more interes. 
ed in reaching an agreement with Bri. 
ain, may accept U.S. mediation. 

Is Tunisia another Egypt? 

Not yet. Tunisia is a French prote:. 
torate. Arab nationalists there want moe 
home rule, but they are not yet asking 
that the French get out entirely. A fey 
French concessions to home rule would 
go a long way in Tunisia, say the Tui. 
sian Arabs. But the French fear that co). 
cessions would only lead the Tunisians jo 
increase their demands. And the Tunisi:y 
Arabs hope to get arms from Egypt 
through Libya. It’s an ugly situation, 

What about Libya? 

You could get another Egypt ther. 
It has just been set up as an independeat 
country by the United Nations. Wi 
tree elections are held, the Arab natiov- 
alists in the area around the city of 
Tripoli on the coast could get control of 
the local government. The U.S. has a big 
air base near Tripoli. 

Do the Libyan Arabs want us to get 
out of Tripoli? 

They are not demanding that now. 
They are saying that the Libyan Goven- 
ment must make an agreement, after the 
elections, with the U.S. on its air base 
and with Britain and France on the 
troops they keep in the country. But, 
after the elections, the Arab nationalists 
might start demonstrating against the 
U.S., Britain and France. They are get- 
ting financial support from Egypt. 

Is there trouble in Algeria, too? 

Not right now. The best part of Al- 
geria, that part along the coast, is gov- 
erned as a part of France itself. But Arab 
nationalists are active there, too. There 
were serious disorders in Algeria just 
after World War Ul. They could bubble 
up again—particularly if there were re- 
volts in Tunisia or Morocco. 

Are things bad in Morocco? 

There have been few disorders there 
recently. The French military forces 
have things well in hand. Most of the 
country is a French protectorate. There 
is a strong Arab nationalist movement 
in Morocco, but the Arabs are outnum- 
bered by the Berbers nearly 3 to 1. 

Who are the Berbers? 

They are the original people of Mo- 
rocco, the natives who were conquer 
by the Arabs. They have adopted the 
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SPECIFY 


STALWART 


RUBBER PARTS! 


Custom - engineered and 
fabricated from special 
stocks in production quan- 
tities, these partscanhave 
maximum resistance 
to extreme temperatures, 
petroleum products, 
chemicals, weathering, 
abrasion or other deteri- 
orating factors. 


STALWART will 








supply | 


precision molded, extrud- | 


ed, die-cut or mandrel- 
built shapes to meet ex- 
acting original equip- 
ment requirements. STAL- 
WART parts will comply 
with individual, S.A.E. or 
A.S.T.M. specifications, 
and they can have vary- 
ing degrees of hardness, 
tensile strength and 
elongation. 


When QUALITY COUNTS 
.. . Specify STALWART! 





Write today for 
CATALOG 51SR-1 
for complete 
information. 














398-SR ao 


YTALWART RUBBER CO. 


231 Northfield Road ¢ Bedford, Ohio 
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U.S. Casualties Go On 
Near the 1941-42 Rate 


It's .still a killing war in Ko- 
rea. “‘Lull,”’ during truce talks, 
takes almost as many American 
lives as major battles. 

Ground troops take the brunt 
of the “talking war.” Their casu- 
alties are a bigger share of the 
total than in World War Il. 

Negotiating with Communists 
shows up as a high-cost proposi- 
tion in American lives. And no- 
body can see the end yet. 


Talk, in Korea, is turning out to be 
far from cheap. Right now, it is cost- 
ing about 300 American casualties 
a week. Since truce talks began, the 
cost of keeping them going has 
amounted to 25,862 U.S. dead or 
wounded. 

Lull in the shooting war during 
“peace” talks, actually, is only a matter 
of degree. As the chart shows, the U.S. 
casualty toll during 6% months of talks 
is two-thirds as high as the number 
of casualties during the previous 6% 
months of full-scale war. Men still die, 
and a real end to the war appears as 
far away as ever. 








U.S. CASUALTIES 
6% months of fighting 
before truce talks 





A closer look at the casualty rate dur. 
ing truce talks shows how high the cost 
is, and where it is headed. 

More American losses have been suf. 
fered since talks began, for example, 
than during the entire first phase of the 
war—including the retreat to Pusan and 
the landing at Inchon in the big U.N. 
offensive. 

There have been more casualties dur- 
ing the truce talks, too, than there were 
during the costly withdrawal from the 
Yalu back to Seoul, when China’s mass 
armies nearly wrecked several U.S, 
divisions. 

Casualties have been higher for each 
mile of ground won or lost since truce 
talks began than ever before in the 
Korean war. 

Losses during the period covered by 
talks, moreover, even compare closely 
with the “big war” losses of early World 
War II. The monthly average since last 
June is not far below the average in the 
first 12 months of the last war, including 
the losses at Pearl Harbor and Bataan. 
The figure then was 484; since last June, 
about 400. 

If continued at the present rate, 
American casualties during prolonged 
talks will take out of action about 15,000 
men a year. If fighting flares up and 
dims down as it has since talks began, 
the yearly toll may exceed 50,000 mena 


25,862 


U.S. CASUALTIES 
during 6 months 
of truce talks 








Source: Defense Department Photo: United Press 
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Time It Takes to End a War 


World War I: 5 days from move 
for armistice to cease-fire 


World War Il in Europe: 2 days 
to arrange cease-fire 


World War Il in Pacific: 4 days 


to negotiate cease-fire 


Korean War: 223 days to Febru- 
ary 1, with talks still going on 


— 


year. That’s the equivalent of three full 
Army divisions annually. 

The figures also show where the big 
casualties are being taken in this strange, 
talking war. 

Ground-forece divisions, as always, 
ue taking the most losses. But where 
the ground Army suffered 75 per cent 
of all American losses in World War II, 
itis taking 83 per cent of the casualties 
wow. Within the ground forces, it is the 
infantry that is taking the biggest pro- 
portion of casualties. Among infantry 
oops, lieutenants and platoon sergeants 
show the highest mortality rates, now as 
before. Marine Corps units, taking most 
of the remaining casualties, show the 
same pattern of losses. 

Airmen take some casualties, too. To 
date, of each 105 Americans killed, 
wounded or missing in Korea, one has 
been from the Air Force. Last week, the 
air casualty toll was six men, all killed in 
action. That’s about twice the usual pro- 
portion of U.S. losses in the air. 

Seamen fare better. Only rarely is one 
killed. The Navy's casualty toll last 
week, for example, was one man—and 
he was wounded. Of all naval casualties, 
only about 1 in 8 is marked “killed in 
action,” as compared with | in 3 for the 
Air Force. 

During the “lull” in ground fighting 
during truce talks, in other words, the 
big casualties still are being taken by 
soldiers and Marines on the ground. 
Even with the air war going full tilt, 
American losses on the ground out- 
number losses in the air by more than 
60 to 1. Ground-force losses outnumber 
losses at sea by as much as 350 to 1. 

Prolonged talks in Korea, in fact, are 
approaching in cost some of the major 
campaigns of World War II. Week by 
week, that cost is mounting by 250 to 
360 American casualties. If more mili- 
tary pressure is required, as it was last 
autumn when talks faltered, the weekly 
toll may rise again to the 1,000-man 
level. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent to U.S. commanders in the field, 
in any event, that truce talk in Korea, 
When measured in American lives, is 
getting more expensive every day. 
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POWERHOUSE 


The mighty locomotive, working round 
the clock in all kinds of weather, pro- 
vides the power that helps make possi- 
ble America’s tremendous production 
and distribution. 

So it is in the public interest that rail- 
roads continue to increase their capac- 
ity and improve their facilities to serve 
the nation’s needs. In the past six years, 
an average of more than a billion dol- 
lars a year has been invested in new 
locomotives and cars, new tracks, new 
terminals and other plant improve- 
ments. 

The continuance of such investment 
in America’s future depends upon the 


railroads’ ability to earn adequate rev- 
enues, realistically based on the current 
cost of producing transportation service. 

Railroad revenues last year fell far 
short of being adequate, and the reason 
is plain. Railroad wage rates and aver- 
age prices of railroad materials have 
increased more than 130% since 1939. 
But the average revenue which rail- 
roads receive for hauling a ton of 
freight a mile has increased only 45% 
since 1939. 

Because rail service is so vital, it is 
important to every American that rail- 
roads earn enough not just to keep go- 
ing — but to keep going ahead! 


Association OF Americay Ramroavs 


we WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


‘ 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Where there’s air, you can pump fuel with 









THOMPSON 
AIR-TURBINE PUMPS 


Turn air under pressure into useful horsepower . . . the new Thompson 
Air-Turbine Pump uses air bled off the jet compressor to deliver a 


pumping effort equivalent to that of a 55-horsepower motor. 


The high-efficiency air turbine drives a pump that is used to feed 
fuel to the afterburners, or to feed water-alcohol fluid into the jet 


compressor for thrust augmentation of the engine. 


Thompson Air-Turbine Pumps provide the maximum in flexibility of 


placement and attachment on the engine or within the airframe. 


Let us give you the engineering details on this newest member of the 


world-famous Thompson line of pumps and accessories for aircraft. 


ae 


ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


(Thompson. Products, Inc. 


EUCLID, OHIO 








YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
Iss 
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OTTAWA....TORONTO....CALGARY....MONTREAL.... 


>> U.S. has concentrated so hard on Europe and Asia it comes as a shock to 
discover that Canada, the next-door neighbor, has in the meantime grown up to 
be quite a big boy. Old U.S. habit of taking Canada for granted is therefore 
under revision. U.S. officials are having to upgrade Canada both industrially 
and politically. Canada's new strength appears to be worth taking into account 
at least as much as the troubles and weaknesses of U.S. allies overseas. 











>> Big things are happening in Canada. In a quick look around..... 

Canada's dollar is now as good, in the eyes of the world, as U.S. dollar. 
This is the meaning of the Canadian dollar's parity with U.S. dollar in a free 
market. Canadian currency joins U.S. and SwisSs currency as world's best. 





Canada's industrial boom is on a very large scale, and is to continue. 
As it is, Canada has to be reckoned with as a major industrial power. 
Canada's foreign trade, at around 8 billion dollars, is big-league stuff. 
Canada's living standards are near the top, close to those in U.S. 
Canada, big and healthy economically, is in a position to throw its weight 











around the world politically. Canada can talk on equal terms with Britain, and 
does. Canadian independence is not in question. Canada.has come of age. 


>> U.S. is replacing Britain not only as Canada's major trading area but also 
as Canada's principal outside source of funds. U.S., rather than Britain, is 





helping to finance Canada's current boom. British capital, a big factor in the 
early days when the Canadian West was being settled, is not much of a factor 
now. U.S. capital is replacing it, pouring in around 750 million dollars a year 
in Canadian iron-ore and oil developments, factories, utilities. 

All told, U.S. investment in Canada now totals some 6 billion dollars. It 
means U.S. ownership, in whole or in part, of 2,400 Canadian firms. 

Biggest investors in Canada, however, are the Canadians themselves. They 











didn't have the means a few years ago. Now, as a result of earning power they 
have built up during and since the war, they do. Canadians put 4.5 billions of 
their own money into Canadian plant investment, development, equipment last 
year. In other words, they plowed back into Canada's mines, industries and 
utilities 22 per cent of their national income. That's high for any nation. 


>> There's reason for boom psychology in Canada. To give you a rough idea..ece 
One new railroad, 360 miles long, iS pushing through the wild country in 
Northern Quebec and Labrador to tap what may be one of the world's richest iron- 
Ore deposits. Another new railroad, 160 miles long, is reaching into Northern 
Manitoba to exploit mineral resources there. Big lake is being drained 140 miles 











(over) 
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north of Duluth, in Northern Ontario, to get at rich iron-ore deposits there. 

World's largest aluminum plant is in the works in Western Canada. Power 
will come from mountain lakes now being dammed. Tunnels will carry the water 
down the mountainside for a total drop of 2,600 feet. New uranium city, based 
on what will be North America's biggest uranium mine, is taking shape up in 
Northern Saskatchewan. New mineral deposits--zinc, copper, tungsten, magnetite, 
titanium--are being reported from widely Separated parts of Canada. 

Qil is booming in Alberta and Manitoba. So is natural gas. One pipe line 
is now ready to take natural gas from Edmonton into Montana. Another is under 
construction to pump oil from Edmonton across the Rockies to Vancouver. Still 
another, 2,000 miles long, is talked of to get oil to Eastern Canada. 














>> Boom isn't confined to minerals, however. New investment is also reaching 
into manufacturing, processing, utilities. In Alberta, as one example..... 

Big textile plant is under construction. It will convert wood pulp into 
Synthetic textiles. A plastic plant, part of a growing chemical industry, is 
also on the way. Power capacity, for new industries like these, has just re- 
cently been doubled, and now is about to be expanded some more. 

Alberta, a farming area that within five years has become a major oil 
producer, sees a manufacturing future as well. People in Alberta count on close 
to 900 million dollars in new investment within the next few years. 

















>> Point about this Canadian boom is that it seems likely to last a while. 

Long-term investments are involved. Labrador iron ore, for example, won't 
begin to come out until 1954, won't hit its expected maximum of 20 million tons 
a year output until some time later. New factories, power plants now going up 
can't get into production overnight, and, when they do, seem sure to have a vast 
defense market in the U.S. as well as in Canada. 

New boom isn't comparable to earlier booms in gold, furs, or wheat. This 
one comes on top of 10 years of steady growth in Canadian industry, and has a 
basis in resources and industrial skills Canada didn't have in the past. 

Not so long ago, Canada's prosperity rose and fell with the price of 
wheat. But now Canada's economy has a broader base. Now commerce is as im- 








portant as farming, and Canada's mines and factories are more important than 
either. One of every third dollar produced now comes.out of manufacturing. 


>> It's the pressure of the boom that is behind Canadian insistence on going 
ahead with the St. Lawrence Seaway and power developments. 

New channel between St. Lawrence and Great Lakes is essential if the iron 
ore to come from Labrador is to reach inland U.S. steel mills by water. 

Additional power is required by industries expanding near the St. Lawrence. 

Canadian officials, after waiting 20 years for the U.S. Congress to ap- 
prove joint development of the St. Lawrence, say they have waited long enough. 
Their mood is to go ahead without the U.S., at least in partial development. 
First steps have been taken by the Canadian Parliament. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether and when work on the St. Lawrence will actually begin. 








>> Over all, Canada's outlook is bright. National income exceeded 21 billion 
dollars last year, will probably approach 23 billion this year. Budget is in 
balance, with a surplus. And production of major items is still on the way up. 
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Television picture cones, trays, hardware, jewelry — these are only a few of the products made today from Armco |7 Stainless Steel. 


How to keep ‘stainless’ in your products 


If you are not permitted to use chromium-nickel 
stainless steels, you may find that a chromium grade 
of Armco Stainless will serve your needs. 

Take Armco 17 (‘Type 430) Stainless Steel, 
for example. ‘Today this non-nickel-bearing grade is 
used in place of 18-8 (‘T'vype 302) Stainless in 
products ranging from sink strainers to television 
picture cones. There are no government restrictions 
on end uses. 

Armco 17 is one of the oldest standard types of 
stainless steels. It is ideal for many heat-resisting 
jobs up to about 1550° F., and has long been 
used for automotive trim and many commercial 


ARMCO 


STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


and industrial applications. ‘Today its list of uses 
is growing steadily. 

Of course, the use of chromium-nickel stainless 
steels is still being approved by N.P.A. for defense-rated 
products and some industrial equipment. 

If your products are not on the approved list 
for the chromium nickel grades, Armco 17 (‘Type 430) may 
answer your need for an alternate. We suggest 
that vou talk it over with us, product by product. 
We can supply you with complete information on physical 
and mechanical properties, and recommended uses. 
Just get in touch with your nearest representative, 
or write us at the address listed below. 


———? 
RMCO 
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Skilled Hands to Take Helm for U.S. in Paris, Madrid 
And Tokyo . . . Expert on Submarines as Atlantic Chief 


The trend toward placing U.S. for- 
eign policy in the hands of professionals 
continues in the selection of U.S. am- 
bassadors. Three men, each with years 
of experience as career diplomat, are 
about to step into key posts in Madrid, 
Paris and Tokyo. 
> Lincoln MacVeagh moves across the 
border from Portugal to succeed Stanton 
Griffis as U.S. Ambassador to Spain. 
The question of giving Spain military 
and economic aid in exchange for air 
and naval bases will be an old story to 
Mr. MacVeagh. He tackled the same 
problems in Iceland, during World War 
II, and in Greece after that war. 

Mr. MacVeagh brings not only experi- 
ence but family tradition to his new 
diplomatic post. He comes from a line 
of distinguished public servants. His 
grandfather, Wayne MacVeagh, was At- 
torney General and Ambassador to Italy 
under President Garfield. His uncle, 
Franklin MacVeagh, was Secretary of 
the Treasury under President Taft. His 
father, Charles MacVeagh, was Ambas- 
sador to Japan under President Coolidge. 

The present Ambassador, now 61, 
took up diplomacy in 1933 after a career 
as scholar and publisher. He won the 
Greek prize at Groton, went on to 
graduate magna cum laude at Harvard 
and studied languages at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. From 1923 to 1933 he headed 
the Dial Press in New York. 

His first diplomatic post was Minister 
to Greece, where he stayed from 1933 





MR. DUNN (PARIS) 
. - - @ triumph in Italy 
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MR. MacVEAGH (SPAIN) 
Diplomacy runs in the family 


to 1941, leaving when German armies 
conquered the country. He was next as- 
signed as first U.S. Minister to Iceland, 
where he handled the delicate job of sta- 
tioning large groups of U.S. troops. After 
tours of duty in South Africa and Cairo, 
he returned to Greece in 1944 as Ambas- 
sador. While there he lost out in a policy 
dispute with the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. He favored the royal 
family and conservatives, while ECA off- 
cials supported a coalition Government. 
He was assigned to Lisbon in 1948. 
> James C. Dunn, now Ambassador to 
Italv, is slated to be Ambassador to 
France as successor to David kK. E. Bruce, 
who is to be Under Secretary of State. 
In Italy he won recognition as a tireless 
and successful foe of Communism. Dur- 
ing the Italian elections of 1948 he 
made numerous speeches upholding 
U.S. policy and frequently made timely 
appearances at the docks as U.S. relief 
cargoes were unloaded. His activities 
are credited with having contributed 
greatly to the anti-Communist victory. 
Mr. Dunn, also 61, has been a State 
Department official since 1919 and fre- 
quently a center of controversy. As chief 
of protocol, he got caught in the middle 
of the Dolly Gann-Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth controversy in the Hoover days 
over who should precede whom at offi- 
cial functions—the Vice President’s sister 
or the Speaker’s wife. As chief of Euro- 
pean affairs, he handled the U.S. non- 
intervention policy during the Spanish 





Civil War. He also has attended most 
international conferences from the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference jp 
1933 to the foreign ministers’ conference 
at Paris in 1946, as special adviser to the 
Secretary of State. 

The Ambassador is a close friend and 
one-time croquet partner of former Sec. 
retary Cordell Hull. He was Assistant 
Secretary of State under the late Secre- 
tary Edward R. Stettinius and under for- 
mer Secretary James F. Byrnes. His suc- 
cess as Ambassador to Italy since 1946 js 
deemed to qualify him for the Paris post, 
where U.S. interests are fully as im- 
portant and where the Communist issue 
is also acute. 
> Robert D. Murphy, 57, expected to be 
the first postwar U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, came up the hard way in life and 
diplomacy. He has had unusually difficult 
assignments. 

After working his way through college 
he started his diplomatic career as a 
clerk in the U.S. Legation at Berne, 
Switzerland. Later he became a clerk 
in the U.S. Treasury. After getting a law 
degree, he passed Foreign Service ex- 
aminations in 1920 and went to Zurich, 
Switzerland, as vice consul. He spent 
three stormy years in Munich, Germany, 
when the Nazis were rising to power, 
and was recalled because of their objec- 
tions to him. Subsequently, in France, 
he became known for his strong anti- 
Communist convictions. 

Mr. Murphy scored his first diplomatic 
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—Harris & Ewing 


MR. MURPHY (JAPAN) 
. «+ @ career of tough problems 
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Build on the 








of Hometown America 


Hometown America . . . where people 
still care about home and family life in 
the traditional American way. Where 
there’s not so much talk about social 
significance, but lots of day-to-day ac- 
tion by good citizens and neighbors. 
Where more than 214 million typically 
American families have an abiding faith 
in The American Magazine. 

They look upon it as a tried and trusted 
friend. Because it has always reflected 
their hopes and ideals . . . with under- 
standing of their heartaches . . . it is truly 





a Family Service Magazine. 

And it reaches more than 214 million 
Hometown American families every 
month. Families with incomes 38.7% 
higher . . . families 2% bigger and 9% 
younger .. . than the U.S. average. So if 
you want such people to believe in the 
integrity of your company, your prod- 
uct or service, tell them your story in 
The American Magazine. In The Amer- 
ican your advertising costs less. Because 
it lives longer. Because it is built on the 
bedrock of Hometown America. 


AN merican 


MAGAZINE 


The Family Source magazine 


fet Hometown Clmenta 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion. 








Our New AMPRO 
projector is always 
booked solid! 





You, too, will cut training 
time... boost sales with 
the compact, 29 Ib. Stylist 


Because it’s actually the most practical 
projector for business use, the light- 
weight Ampro Stylist will be booked 
solid in your company, too! You’l! find 
this high precision sound projector will 
pay for itself many times over—cuts 
job training time in half—increases 
sales while reducing selling costs—and 
it’s a great help in bettering public and 
personnel relations. What’s more, the 
Stylist weighs a mere 29 lbs.—your 
office boy can tote it anywhere. And 
your secretary can thread and set it up 
ready to run in seconds, thanks to 
Ampro’s simplified film cradle and cen- 
tralized controls. Full hour reel show- 
ings, too! Comes complete with 8” 


speaker and carrying 
et $39900 





' ——— = y 
1 AMPRO CORP., Dept. USN-2 ; 
: 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, ILLINOIS ! 
' Rush FREE literature on amazing Ampro ; 
t Stylist and name of nearest dealer. i 
i] 
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People of the Week 











... Mr. Murphy noted 
as ‘the soldier's diplomat’ 


triumph in North Africa. He prepared 
the diplomatic ground for the North 
African invasion during World War II 
and, after the invasion, helped to arrange 
the surrender of the French there. ‘To 
him goes much of the credit for the 
negligible French resistance in that area. 
As Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's po- 
litical adviser, he became known as the 
“soldier's diplomat,” and carried that 
role not only through Africa, but in the 
surrender of Italy, the invasion of France 
and the conquest of Germany. 

During the four-power discussions— 
with Britain and France—over 
the occupation of Germany he was the 
ranking diplomatic adviser to General 
Eisenhower, and he remained as the po- 
litical adviser to Gen. Lucius D. Clay in 
the first davs of the German occupation. 
Mr. Murphy played an important role in 
the Casablanca conference in 1943, at- 
tended the Cairo and Teheran con- 
ferences and was a key adviser to Gen. 
George C. Marshall at the Moscow 
conference in 1947. 

Early in 1949, Mr. Murphy returned 
to Washington to direct the State De- 
partment’s office of German and Aus- 
trian affairs. In September of that vear 
he was named U.S. Ambassador to 
Belgium, a post he has since held. 

Mr. Murphy’s experience as a_ link 
between diplomats and soldiers is ex- 
pected to stand him in good stead in 
Japan. There he will have to persuade 
Japanese to co-operate with the U.S. 
Army as long as Korea remains a battle- 
field and as long as the U.S. maintains 
military bases in Japan. He has _per- 
formed similar tasks with the French in 
North Africa, the Italians in Italy and 
the Germans in Germany. 

In favoring professional diplomats for 
three key ambassadorial posts, President 
Truman appears to have decided for ex- 
perience and past performance. 


Aussia, 





HEADS 9-NATION FLEET 
Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, 56, 


becomes chief of a peacetime interna- 
tional fleet as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of Atlantic naval forces. He is 
establishing headquarters at Norfolk, Va., 
from where he will direct a force that 
will consist of 60 per cent U.S. Navy, 30 
per cent British Navy, and 10 per cent 
from France, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Portugal and Canada. 
The new naval commander is no 
stranger to combined operations. He was 
aboard the U.S.S.. Wyoming during 
World War I when that ship was as- 
signed to the British Grand Fleet. He 
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THE PERMANENT \\- 


SELF-ADHESIVE Se 


IDENTIFICATION 
DEVICE o 
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ECONOMY! 


A METAL-CAL is a .003” thickness of 
aluminum foil—anodized, dyed and 
backed with a high tensile bonding 
material. Easily applied to any smooth, 
cohesive surface. NO DRILLING, 
SCREWS or RIVETS required. 


LONG LIFE! 


Letters and characters on a METAL- 
CAL surface remain clear and sharp 
under the most trying conditions of 
weather and wear... live as long as 
the metal itself. A METAL-CAL won't 
PEEL, CHIP or CRACK. 


NEW TREND! 


Superior to both decals and conven- 
tional nameplates, METAL-CAL is 
invading new industries every day. 
METAL-CAL may solve YOUR identifi- 
cation problem. For further information 


and quotes, address all inquiries to: 





Metal-al 
¢ & H SUPPLY CO. 


: 
. . 
he died 


Dept. J-3 Main Office and Plant . 


Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington ‘4 
Sales Office Ps 
1725 East 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas bd 


Sales Office and Plant Bs 
415 East Beach Ave., Inglewood, Calif. ,° 
Sales agents in all Principal Cities " 
*I'rade Mark Registered * 
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... Admiral’s task: 
io keep open lanes to Europe 


commanded the U.S.S. South Dakota 
briefly in World War II when that ship 
operated with the British Home Fleet 
in Northern European waters. His top 
deputy is to be Vice Admiral Sir Wil- 
jam Andrewes, now commander of 
British naval forces in the Caribbean, 
who participated with U.S. naval forces 
in the Inchon landing in Korea. 

Admiral McCormick has been’ con- 
nected with the Navy throughout his 
life, Son of the late Rear Admiral A. M. 
Dupuy McCormick, he was born in An- 
napolis, Md., and attended the Naval 
Academy there, graduating second in 
his class in 1915. Between World Wars 
he became an expert on submarines, 








Considering the big part ball 
bearings must play in the effi- 
cient operation of your machine, 
it is important for you to know, 
and in advance, how the bear- 
ings will perform. 

For example, you need to 
know what results may be ex- 
pected from each type of grease 
under varying conditions. 

Supplying you with this in- 
formation is just one of the func- 
tions of New Departure’s new 
and ultra-modern engineering 
laboratory. 





-U.S. Navy 
ADMIRAL McCORMICK 
The chief worry: submarines 


having commanded several undersea 
waft and acted as instructor in  sub- 
marines at the Navy's school. 

He was war-plans officer for Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz during the battles of 
the Coral Sea, Midway and Guadalcanal 
it World War II. He also commanded a 
wk group at the battle of Okinawa in 
M5. Between fighting assignments, he 
was chairman of the joint logistics com- 
nittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and 
in that capacity attended the Quebec 
and Yalta conferences. 

As Atlantic commander, Admiral Mc- 


@ What is the determining factor of seal-bearing life? 
@ How operating conditions contribute to metal fatigue? 
@ Which has the most effect on grease life—speed or load? 
@ Lubrication selection. 
. 4 monograph, “Grease Lubrication of Ball Bearings,” by 


New Departure’s Manager of Research, Development and 
Design, will be mailed upon request. 
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Cormick’s main task is to make sure that 
illied navies keep control of the sea 





Nothing Kelas lite a Fall... 


hnes between the Western Hemisphere 
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and Europe. He sees his job chiefly as | oo Bs im hy if 

one of preparing for antisubmarine war- ; 

tre, but expects to have warships and > 2 

aircraft of all types ready for combat > & & 163T 
ervice, 
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Political Alwmanack 
for the Year 1952 











Being the Year for electing a President, a Vice President, 
34 Senators, 435 Representatives and 31 Governors 








PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


Date State 
March 11 New Hampshire (all delegates) 
March 18 Minnesota (all delegates) 
April 1 Nebraska (all delegates) ; Wisconsin (all delegates) 
April 8 Illinois (district delegates—delegates at large to be chosen at 
another time in State convention) 
April 15 New Jersey (all delegates) 
April 22 Pennsylvania (all delegates) ; New York (district delegates) 
April 29 Massachusetts (all delegates) 
May 5 Maryland (delegates to State conventions, which pick delegates 
to national conventions) ‘ 
May 6 Ohio (all delegates) 
May 13 West Virginia (all delegates) 
May 16 Oregon (all delegates) 
May 27 Florida (all delegates) 
June 3 California (all delegates) ; South Dakota (all delegates) 
(Presidential primaries are cptional, upon decision of State party com- 
mittees, in Alabama and Georgia. They may be ordered in Arkansas upon 
request of a presidential candidate.) 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
July 7 Chicago Republican National Convention opens 
July 21 Chicago Democratic National Convention opens 
NOMINATING PRIMARIES 
Date State Terms That Expire; Offices to Be Filled 
Feb. 19 La. Gov. Long and State officials 
April 1 Nebr. Sens. Butler (R) and Seaton (R); 4 Reprs. 
now all R); Gov. Peterson (R) 
April 8 Ill. 25 Reprs. (now 8 D, 18 R); Gov. Stevenson (D 
April 15 N. J. Sen. Smith (R); 14 Reprs. (now 5 D, 9 R) 
April 22 Pa. Sen. Martin (R); 30 Reprs. (now 13 D, 20 R)* 
May 5 Md. Sen. O’'Conor (D); 7 Reprs. (now 3 D, 3 R)* 
May 6 Fla. Sen. Holland (D); 8 Reprs. (now 6 D) ;* Gov. 
Warren (D) 
May 6 N.Mex.- Sen. Chavez (D); Reprs. (now 2 D), Gov. 
Mechem (R 
May Ala. 9g Reprs. (now 9 D) 
May Ohio Sen. Bricker (R); 23 Reprs. (now 6 D, 16 R, 
1 Ind); Gov. Lausche (D) 
May 6 Ind. 11 Reprs. (now 2 D, 9 R) 
May 1; W.Va. - Sen. Kilgore (D); 6 Reprs. (now 6 D); Gov. 
Patteson (D) 
May Ga. 1o Reprs. (now 10 D) 
May Oreg. 4 Reprs. (now 4 R) 
May Fla. Runoff 
May N.C. 12 Reprs. (now 12 D); Gov. Scott (D) 
June la. 8 Reprs. (now 8 R); Gov. Beardsley (R) 
June ; Ala. Runoff 
June ; Calif. Sen. Knowland (R); 30 Reprs. (now 1o D, 13 R 
June S.Dak. 2 Reprs. (now 2 R); Gov. Anderson (R) 
June Me. Sen. Brewster (R); 3 Reprs. (now 3 R); Gov. 
Payne (R) 








June 24 N.Dak.- Sen. Langer (R); 2 Reprs. (now 2 R); Gov. 
Brunsdale (R) 

June 28 N.C. Runoff 

July Okla. 6 Reprs. (now 6 D, 2 R)* 

July Se. 6 Reprs. (now 6 D) 


July Mont. Sen. Ecton (R); 2 Reprs. (now 1 D, 1 R); Gov. 
Bonner (D) 


July SC. Runoff 
July Okla. Runoff 
July Tex. Sen. Connally (D); 22 Reprs. (now 21 D) ;* 
Gov. Shivers (D) 
July La. 8 Reprs. (now 8 D) 
July Ark. (Preprimary) 6 Reprs. (now 7 D);* Gov. 
McMath (D) 
Aug. Ky. Sen. Underwood (D); 8 Reprs. (now 7 D, 2 R)* 
Aug. Mo. Sen. Kem (R); 11 Reprs. (now g D, 4 R) ;* 
Gov. Smith (D) 
Aug. Kans. 6 Reprs. (now 6 R) Gov. Arn (R) 
Aug. Va. Sen. Byrd (D); 10 Reprs. (now 9 D)* 
Aug. Tenn. Sen. Kenneth McKellar (D); 9 Reprs. (now 8 D 
2 R) ;* Gov. Browning (D) 
Aug. Ida. 2 Reprs. (now 2 R) 
Aug. Ark. Regular primary 
Aug. Wyo. Sen. O'Mahoney (D); 1 Repr. (now 1 R) 
Aug. Tex. Runoff 
Aug. Miss. Sen. Stennis (D); 6 Reprs. (now 7 D)* 
Aug. Les Runoff 
Sept. Nev. Sen. Malone (R); 1 Repr. (now 1 D) 
Sept. Ariz. Sen. McFarland (D); 2 Repr. (now 2 D); Gov. 
Pyle (R) 
Sept. Colo. 4 Reprs. (now 2 D, 2 R). Gov. Thornton (R) 
Sept. Mich. Sen. Moody (short and long-term vacancies) (D); 
18 Reprs. (now 5 D, 12 R) ;* Gov. Williams (D) 
Sept. Minn. Sen. Thye (R); 9 Reprs. (now 4 D, 5 R); Gov. 
Anderson (R) 
Sept. N.H. 2 Reprs. (now 2 R); Gov. Adams (R) 
Sept. Utah Sen. Watkins (R); 2 Reprs. (now 2 D); Gov. 
Lee (R) 
Sept. Vt. Sen. Flanders (R); 1 Repr. (now 1 R); Gov. 
Emerson (R) 
Sept. Wash.- Sen. Cain (R); 7 Reprs. (now 2 D, 4 R);* Gov. 
Langlie (R) 
Sept. 9 Wis. Sen. McCarthy (R); 10 Reprs. (now 1 D, 9 R); 
Gov. Kohler (R) 
Sept. 15 ml. (Republican primary) Sen. Pastore (D); 2 Reprs. 
now 2 1D); Gov. Roberts (D) 
Sept. 161 N.Y. 43 Reprs. (now 23 D, 22 R)* 
Sept. 16 Mass. Sen. Lodge (R); 14 Reprs. (now 6 D, 8 R); 
: Gov. Dever (D) 
Sept. 16 - Miss. Runoff 
Sept. 24 - RJ. - Democratic primary 
* Reapportionment in the House is changing the number of Representatives 
from these States for the next Congress 
+ New York and Georgia dates are tentative 


er Del. Sen. Williams (R); 1 Repr. (now 1 R); Gov. 
oe Carvel (D) 


Vominating 
Conventions 
Not Yet Set 


Nex: Sen. Ives (R) (nomination by county committees) 


Conn. Sen. Benton (D); 6 Reprs. (now 2 D, 4 R) 
| Ind. Sen. Jenner (R); Gov. Schricker (D) 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Apr. 22 c% Governor and other State officials 

Sept. 8 Me. All presidential electors ; 

Nov. 4 J.S. ‘All presidential electors, and all officials except in 
Maine and except State officials in Louisiana 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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In the fast-growing U. S.-- 

There are more mouths to feed, 
more families to house and pro- 
vide for. Markets, living habits 
are undergoing change. 

Here are the significant facts 
on America’s population boom. 


Ahead is another decade or more of 
spectacular growth in U.S. popula- 
tion. By mid-1960, official forecasters 
estimate, this country will contain 
nearly 170 million people, in place of 
fewer than 152 million in 1950. The 
1960 number may well approach 180 
million if recent growth-rates con- 
tinue. 

As the country grows, the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau, looking ahead to 1960, sees 
a vast shifting in the population. Shifts 
again will be toward the Far West and 
toward the Southeast. There will be a 
tendency for people to follow climate 
and for industry to seek out areas where 





170 MILLION CUSTOMERS 


What Businessmen Can Expect by 1960 


power, raw materials and fuel are cheap- 
est and most abundant. 

Of the nearly 18 million people, as a 
minimum, to be added to the population 
by 1960, almost 3.5 million will be in 
California. That State will continue as 
the nation’s fastest-growing if Census 
Bureau forecasts—shown in the map on 
this page—prove to be right. Texas will 
add a million, Michigan and Florida near- 
ly a million. Pennsylvania will grow by 
nearly two thirds of a million, even so 
will lose second place to California. 

Washington and Oregon will add near- 
ly a million between them. Other West- 
ern States—Arizona, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico. Utah—will make big percentage 
gains, but still remain sparsely settled. 
In the East, Maryland and Virginia will 
go on growing with expansion of the na- 
tional capital which they surround. Most 
States, in fact, will grow. 

Population, in the 1940s, rose at the 
rate of about 2 million a year. Through 
the °50s, it is to rise at a rate that may 
exceed 2 million. This new growth 
is going to create many opportunities 


for people in the United States. It js 
to come to a nation that has not yet 
digested the 20-million rise of the last 
decade. 

Even before the new growth, there 
are far too few schools. There are not 
enough good roads, streets, sewers. 
There are not enough houses, hospitals, 
stores, churches. The country has barely 
begun to grow up to the people it has. 
and now it is to add new millions. 

What has happened is that, after the 
slow growth of the depression ’30s, the 
nation’s thinking became grooved to the 
idea that U.S. had passed its period of 
real expansion. Even today, businessmen 
and Government planners are unable to 
appreciate the meaning of population 
growth. That meaning is to be of great- 
est importance. 

New families, millions of new house. 
holds to be formed by youngsters com- 
ing of age, are to keep demands high in 
this country for all kinds of things. Be- 
fore 1940, new households were being 
formed at a rate of half a million a year. 
Now they are being formed at a rate of 





THE POPULATION SHIFT AHEAD... Pacific States, Florida, Maryland Leading Rise 








i States With Much More 
se) Than Average Gains 








} States With More 
Than Average Gains 

















1950-60 Average Gain for U.S.—11.7 Per Cent 








States With Less 
Than Average Gains 


States With Minor 
Gains or None 
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Source: Census Bureau 
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“Daddy...draw me 
a Freedom’ 


"Susie thinks I'm Rembrandt. 
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“She’s not too bad at drawing cows or 
moons or pumpkins. But every time she 
hears a new word, she expects me to draw 
it for her. She doesn’t take no for an ia, 
answer ... so, for ‘Freedom,’ I drew her 
an American Flag and she was satisfied. 


“Later I thought: how e/se can you describe 
a word like ‘Freedom’? For instance... 


“When a churchbell peals in America, it 
rings Freedom. Every time we mark a 
ballot, it votes for Freedom. Each pay- 

check I get from Republic Steel is 
drawn on Freedom. Our newspapers 
have a rustle of Freedom to them. 





5 LY “Freedom is a major subject in every good 

UY American School. The auto you drive is 

~ a deluxe Freedom model. All radio and 

TV sets are tuned in to Freedom. And 

every cop pounds a beat on Freedom 
Street ... in America. 


i 7 | : 
\ y = “Sure, we like Freedom, and some govern- 
Ny : ments abroad don’t. But... watch out 


7 Cg LA for the home-grown commies, socialists 
7 : and hate-mongers among us who are 
| YY Zi) trying to get us to turn our Freedoms 
UMMM & WANN over to the ‘State.’ Watch out, too, for 
i/} i z wasteful splurging of public funds by 
WM Ti the government . . . federal, state and 
] Hi HHI II mi mW local, alike. This is one sure shortcut to 
aT | the loss of our personal Freedoms. 


“Y’know, our fathers passed along to us 
a pretty wonderful country ... with 
all the important Freedoms included. 
Wouldn’t we be pretty poor parents if 
we, in turn, handed over a socialistic, 
bankrupt America to our kids?” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 





WS 

XN 
Wf, : AWS Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
tj free America. Republic can REMAIN 
Mito strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free ...an America which owes 
much of its progress to the men and machines 
of its countless industries. And through these 
industries. Republic serves America. A good 
example can be found in the Roadbuilding 
: Industry, responsible for the more than three 
SEMA? million miles of highways that crisscross our 
/ nation from border to border and coast to coast. 
Steel earthmovers pave the way, followed by 
graders, mixers, forms, roadbed wire mesh, 
drainage pipe. guard rails . . . the list is long. 
All products of stee/, much of which comes from 

the mills of Republic. 
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RCTEN Wes 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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=GQRISE- 

EASTERN’S 

ATLANTIC 
BOND... 


For better letterheads, better 
business forms, choose the 
crisp, businesslike paper, that 
helps create a good impression 
for your company. 


‘? 





Try Atlantic on your next 
printing order in brilliant 
White, Cream, or twelve 
business-tested colors, all gen- 
uinely watermarked with 
this [E) for excellence. 


EASTERN CORPORATION * BANGOR, MAINE 
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. . . Population rise means 
more homes, furnishings 


more than a million a yea 
trend is to go on. 

New homes for these new families are 
to be needed to the number of more 
than a million a year for many years 
ahead. Manufacturers must supply these 
new households with refrigerators, fy. 
niture, television sets, clothing, score: 
of things that families in every 
day living. At the same time, produc. 
ers must be able to replace goods and 
equipment that are wearing out in th 
meantime, 

Builders, watching the trends, need t 
examine population shifts, as well as 
population growth. So do manufacturers 
looking for new and bigger markets, and 
businessmen planning to open 
stores, banks, restaurants, shops. 

Big-city areas are expected to tak 
most of the future growth in population 
And it is the suburban fringes of the 
cities that are to get the explosiv 
changes. Whole new communities are t 
be required, with new buildings and nev 
facilities of all kinds. 

Rural areas, most small towns are ex- 
pected to keep on shrinking. There is no 
evidence that young people reared on 
farms are to be any less reluctant to stay 
on the farms. That means bigger concer- 
trations of consumer markets in urban 
centers. But it does not mean any de- 
cline in the farm market for all kinds 
of goods and equipment. 

Farm problem, in fact, is to change 
radically in vears ahead. Gluts, huge 
surpluses of farm crops, are regarded as 
highly unlikely in the future. Farmers, in- 
stead, are to find markets for their prod- 
ucts expanding rapidly, and _ their in- 
comes probably rising over the long run. 
It’s easy enough to see why. 

For every nine people who sat down 
to breakfast in U.S. in 1950, there will 
be at least 10 to be fed in 1960. Addi- 
tional people will demand as much food 
as the combined populations of 20 sparse- 
ly settled States were able to eat in 1950. 
That’s the conservative estimate. It means 
a need for another 2.6 billion pounds of 
meat a year by 1960, another 8 billion 
quarts of milk a year, 7 billion more eggs 
each year. 

Businessmen are beginning to get an 
inkling of what is involving in terms of 
trucks, tractors, all kinds of farm ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, lime, _ insecticides. 
New land is not to be had. Farmers, in- 
stead, must use more fertilizer, irriga- 
tion and machinery to get more food out 
of the same land. 

Age groups in the population, too. 
are a factor that businessmen—and poli- 
ticians—must watch closely. Not all popv- 
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/ets free America 
from yesterday's roads 





America, a nation on wheels, is slowed to 
an agonizing crawl by the very highways that 
once gave it mobility. These highways, built 
twenty-five years ago, did not anticipate to- 


day’s speeds or numbers. 


The irony of the situation is this. Pre- 
vious owners and today’s 52,000,000 motor 
vehicle taxpayers have paid enough taxes 

to buy modern roadways. Highway engi- 
neers know how to build them, yet diver- 
sion of billions in highway use taxes 
and lack of a realistic program has 
denied America adequate and modern 
roads. 


Public insistence upon proper 
use of highway tax money and public 
recognition of the great need for an 
up-to-date system is the quickest 
way to free America from the con- 


fusion of yesterday’s roads! 


TRAILM OBILE rnc. 


Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to 


Coast in the United States and Canada 








Here's You on a 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


When you can cast an eye over a 
large, expanding market and enjoy 
a vacation at the same time—man, 
that’s a business trip! 

For Southern California ranks first, 
second or third in about anything 
you want to mention—and a field 
where it ranks right on top is in its 
capacity for offering fun, sunshine 
and quiet relaxation. 

After a tough day of conferences, for 
example, you're off on a merry-go- 
round of seeing the town. You'll 
drive past fabulous new buildings, 
eat at famous cafes, and get ac- 
quainted with the world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 
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All-Year Club of So. California, Div. H-2 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VACATION.” 


Name 





Street 





City Zone. 


State P a) 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS = 








‘ caleunieatieniatetenttens 
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Next day, there’s golf and a beam- 
ing sun to tan you as brown as a 
berry. You can drive along flower- 
lined highways, see miles of fragrant 
orange groves and spend week ends 
by the sea or at gay desert resorts. 
Accommodations are plentiful. 

So let us send you our special color 
folder that gives full information 
about vacationing in Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California. 
There's no cost to you—just mail the 
coupon today. 

















Special Report 





es 


Crowding in schools 
is to get even worse 


lation groups will grow. Some Zroups 
to watch are these: 

Under-age-5 group—the market for 
infants’ and young children’s goods— 
expanded 55 per cent between 1940 and 
1950. By 1960, it may be smaller, 

Age-5-to-9 group now is a fourth 
larger than in 1940 and swamping the 
lower grades of U.S. schools. By 1960, 
it is to be up another 19 per cent. 

Age-10-to-14 group, though, is the 
one to watch now. By 1960, there will 
be more than three of these youngsters 
for every two today. High schools then 
will begin to overflow. 

Young workers—and voters—actually 
wiil be a bit fewer in 1960 than in 1950, 
Declines in birth rates during the de- 
pression °30s will show up in a smaller 
number of people aged 20 to 29 in 1960. 
But, by then, the U.S. will be on the verge 
of a startling rise in the number of youths 











NEW POPULATION LINE-UP 


Per 
Cent 
1950 1960 Rise 
New 
England 9,393,000 10,108,000 7.6 
Me. 930,000 991,000 6.6 
N. H. 541,000 579,000 7.0 
Vt. 385,000 395,000 2.6 
Mass. 4,728,000 5,035,000 65 
tee 783,000 838,000 7.0 
Conn. 2,026,000 2,270,000 12.0 
Middle 
Atlantic 30,517,000 32,957,000 8.0 
N.Y. 14,999,000 16,286,000 8.6 
N. J. 4,872,000 5,404,000 10.9 
Pa. 10,646,000 11,266,000 5.8 
E. North 
Central 30,685,000 34,117,000 11.2 
Ohio 8,016,000 8,913,000 11.2 
Ind. 3,983,000 4,438,000 114 
Ill. 8,771,000 9,553,000 89 
Mich. 6,435,000 7,427,000 15.4 
Wis. 3,481,000 3,786,000 88 
W. North 
Central 14,252,000 14,831,000 41 
Minn. 3.025.000 3,224,000 6.6 
Ta. 2,659,000 2,756,000 3.6 
Mo. 4,007,000 4,188,000 40 
N. Dak. 631,000 626,000 -8 
S. Dak. 662,000 671,000 1.4 
Nebr. 1,345,000 1,358,000 1.0 
Kans. 1,921,000 2,007,000 45 
South ; 
Atlantic 21,171,000 24,201,000 14.3 
Del. 321,000 368,000 14.6 
Md. 2.336,000 2,750,000 17./ 
iD. G. 766,000 867,000 13.2 
Va. 3,265,000 3,760,000 15.2 
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Whit can you cut 


... Federal aid for aged 


) 

will face growing demands € . 

} your fastening costs? 

5 coming of age. A flood of young people 
will be starting soon after that to look SEE HOW THIS LEADING MANUFACTURER OF HOUSE TRAILERS 
t [| for jobs and homes. Industry will have CUT COSTS UP TO 30% ON FOUR DIFFERENT OPERATIONS 
- to expand enormously to provide jobs for 
d all who will want work. Politicians will 

have to start reckoning with a flood of 
h new young voters, who may demand 
e younger candidates and younger ideas. 
) ' People over 65, though are going to 

be in far greater number, even before 
e 1960. Politicians will have to favor them, 
l too, with more pensions and bigger pro- 


, grams for the aged. By 1960, there will 
n be 126 people older than 65 for every 
100 today. And the aged group will con- 
) tinue to grow. 

Growth and ferment in the popula- 
tion is the thing to expect in years 


: ahead. It is to be a period of enormous 
. opportunities for all kinds of people, if 
e U.S. is to come anywhere near providing 


for this expansion and change. 


























UP§ ty REGIONS AND STATES 
P Pe 
ct Cont 1. FASTENING LAMINATED PLYWOOD BOWS of trailer frames with Bostitch staples holds 
Rise 1950 1960 Rise them firmly in place while glue sets. Bostitch H4 self-feeding hammers, used on this job with rubber 
mallets, do the work 3 times faster and 30% lower in cost than hand nailing. It's easy to see why. 
76 W.Va. 2,038,000 2,185,000 7.2 piscine mete slow a nails. No misses. ie = fatigue. You, too, may find 
86 N.C. 4.078.000 4,545,000 11.5 rev vaaentan tein or machines can cut your costs of fastening wood, light metal, paper, 
708 S.C. 2,128,000 2,319,000 9.0 
269 Ca. 3,458,000 3,721,000 7.6 
6.5 Fla. 2,781,000 3,686,000 32.5 
7.0 f E South 
2.08 Central 11,552,000 12,435,000 7.6 
Ky. 2,952,000 3,127,000 5.9 
8.08 Tenn. 3,319,000 3,669,000 10.5 
868 Ala. 3,090,000 3,354,000 8.5 
0.99 Mis. 2,190,000 2,284,000 4.3 
5.8 ff W. South Pe 
, Central §=14,573,000 15,979,000 9.6 | ae 
12] Ark. 1,936,000 1,976,000 2.1 | se mm: Ve _——? 
1.2 La. 2,704,000 8,005,000 11.1 2. ASSEMBLING SCREEN DOORS with 3. APPLYING INSULATION to the trailer 
14 Okla. 2.251.000 2.271.000 9 Bostitch T5 stapling tackers is twice as fast walls is also done better and faster with 
Sa] Tex 7,683,000 8,726,000 13.6 rh Rin «Suny gr oo ill lg alin ead 
3. s . . -hand, ; 
‘ re sie pene a finger-squeeze operation is quick, easy and 4. ATTACHING GIMP to the trailer f i 
8.8 oo" 9, l l i 5,97 2,000 16.7 accurate ... leaves other hand free for hold- also easy with Bostitch 15 tackers. Seelcein 
: - reid ee Pe | ing the work. be accurately placed within 1/16” of edges. 
ALB da. 599, 373,000 12.4 
6648 \Wyo. 287,000 399 000 12.2 GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS...MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Colo. 1.335 : ~ — oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
N. Mex. pcs i pong 4 pene ti ses Street, Westerly, R. |. , 
: aa» oly P ease rush me free literature showing which Bostitch staplin hi lected fi 
- +34 ps peg sf your more than 800 models can help me do better, faster Siiubin Se eee! ‘cutee H 
‘ di, 409, . most are: 
10 Nev. 158,000 202,000 27.8 I Wood [|] Paper (] Rubber [] Plastics [] Fabrics [] Leather _| Light Metals [7] : 
*Theciie 14,411,000 18,772,000 30.3 | , i 
” Wash, 2348-000 9.838 000 90.9 I RMD ochcn) ccssccatacuscetestiscaceccsdscctibes WOME. Pikivs ssacecusectse i 
46 Oreg. 1,536,000 1,918,000 24.9 i : AWO FASTER rae ticeiressesices xcce Atecams aisetbiccacsaik tans ni ste, Hela ] 
774 Calif 10,527,000 14,017,000 33.2 [fastens it better, with Wire sree mnt i 
32] !Stotal 151,672,000 169,371,000 11.7 | ae}... Zone S016 cn 
te) 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau 4 ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 g 
sl L APPLIED BY MACHINES cities in Canada offer you nearby service. 
ee sii‘ in Sl i OU cs i’ muh i ce ee ce im mci: ci nt el 
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IF STEEL PAY RISES 15 CENTS— 


Wage increase in steel, due 
soon, means another shot of in- 
flation. As steel goes, so go many 
other major industries. 

On past performance, it figures 
this way: For every 3 cents paid in 
steel, factory workers, on the 
average, will get 2 cents. 

A 15-cent package for steel- 
workers, now talked about, will 
bring average raises of 10 cents 
for all industrial workers. 

For the consumer, this means 
higher prices all along the line. 


Wages and prices, in this period of 
controls, are heading still higher. 
Steelworkers, with the help of the 
Government, are about to get pay 
increases. These increases are ex- 
pected to be around 15 cents an hour. 

Raises paid steelworkers are to set off a 
chain reaction that will raise the average 
wage level for workers in other industries. 
As a result, higher price tags will be post- 
ed on many things consumers must buy. 

A pay raise in steel will have these 
effects on other industries and the public 
in general: 


How Steel Industry Sets the Pace 
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A wage pattern will be fixed for 
some other large industries. Some com- 
panies will follow the 15-cent steel pack- 
age, if that is what steel gives, but other 
companies, in depressed industries, will 
give smaller raises, or none at all. This 
coming round of increases will be the 
seventh since World War II. 

Average increases for all factory 
workers will be lower than the average 
for steelworkers. In the past, every 3-cent 
increase won by steelworkers has raised 
the average for factory workers as a 
whole by 2 cents, based on straight-time 
earnings. So, if steel workers get 15 
cents in the weeks ahead, the average 
for industrial workers can be expected 
to be around 10 cents. 

The wage bill in manufacturing in- 
dustries will go up about 3.5 billion dol- 
lars a year if raises for all factory work- 
ers average 10 cents an hour. Actually, 
salaried workers probably will get more 
than the average for production workers. 
The wage and salary bill now runs about 
60 billions a year in manufacturing. 

Price increases also will result, both 
in steel and elsewhere. Estimates vary 
widely as to the amount of price rise 
needed in steel to finance a wage boost 
of 15 cents an hour. A neutral estimate 
is that an increase of about $5 a ton 
would be needed to cover the additional 
costs. This includes increases in material 
costs that can be expected to accompany 
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Level of All Industry Likely to Go Up 10 Cents 


a steel-wage boost, since wages in other 
industries will go up, too. 

Steel firms, therefore, will want to 
increase their selling prices by far more 
than the labor-cost increase. The price 
rise also will need to cover higher ma. 
terial costs that occurred in the last year 
but did not result in a boost in steel 
prices at the time. 

Material costs for industry in general 
will rise if wages go up. Materials, as a 
rule, cost processors about as much as do 
wages. Therefore, if there is an increase 
of about 3.5 billions in factory wages- 
on the basis of the average 10-cent 
raise—industrial costs can be expected 
to increase approximately 7 billion dol- 
lars in all, including both wages and 
materials, 

Price ceilings imposed by the Office 
of Price Stabilization thus will be put 
under heavy pressure from companies 
wanting to get higher ceilings to cover 
added costs in wages and materials. 
OPS will propose that the steel industry 
and others absorb a large part, or all, of 
the added costs out of profits, but the 
Administration is not likely to allow any 
major squeeze on profits. If profits are 
curtailed too much, the tax receipts will 
fall drastically, at a time when the Gov- 
ernment needs additional revenue for 
the arms program. 

Escalator wage clauses then will 
come into play again, once prices go 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


] 





yandotte Chemicals 
work for you every day! 


. ». When you stop at your favorite eating 
place, for instance. Take the famous Fred 


Harvey hotels, restaurants, and shops: 


The restaurant business, like every other 
business and industry, depends on chemistry. 
Fred Harvey management knows this—as do 
thousands of top restaurant men. 





Wyandotte chemicals help in manufactur- 
ing cooking utensils of glass, steel, aluminum. 
Help process food: meats, fruit, baked goods. 
Help clean dishes, utensils. Some chemicals 
are important cooking ingredients, too— 
baking soda, for example. 

Chemicals work in every industry, and 
Wyandotte has been a leading supplier for 
over 60 years. Test us on your chemical or 
cleaning problems. You'll find, as others have, 
that Wyandotte products and services are 
the finest. 


yandotte 


tO. U © PAT ore. 


CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Fred Harvey supervisor, Walter E. Stone, and the Harlequin 

Room chef inspect a succulent crown roast in the Fred Harvey 
kitchen in Chicago's Palmolive Building. Wyandotte Chemicals’ 
products help food taste better: vegetables, for instance, are fresher, 
cleaner, better-tasting because of Wyandotte dry ice, cleaners, and 
sanitizers, Wyandotte works for you in these other ways, too: 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN @ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Organics, Inorganics—W orld’s largest 
manufacturer of specialized cleaning 


products for business and industry 
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Fred Harvey efficiency is known to 

millions who have enjoyed food on the 
famous Santa Fe trains. Railroads, and 
even the manufacturers of railroad cars 
and equipment, benefit by the use of 
Wyandotte Chemicals’ products. 


La Fonda, historic Harvey-managed 

southwestern hotel, and thousands of 
other hotels, institutions, and commercial 
buildings rely on Wyandotte for specialized 
cleaning products, for laundry, dishwash- 
ing, other supplies. 


From the Fred Harvey-operated hotels, 

Harvey bus tours show guests the Grand 
Canyon’s wonders. Harvey services’ di- 
versity is amazing. So is Wyandotte’s: 
improving roads, rubber, plastics, gasoline. 
Let our research help you! 








NOW Available 






the New 


MOBILIFT 
3500 Pounder 
FevRM atic DRIVE 
Fork Lift Truck 















Illustrated: 
STAND-UP MODEL 
“H-W" — 3,500-Ib. 






cap. on 15” load 
center. Mast Ht. 83” 
(Free Lift 56”; Lift 
Ht 108” Mast Ht 
136”). Outside turn: 
ing radius 637 in- 
sice turning radius 
Zero. Also available 
with std. 63” Mast. 
MODEL ‘“‘H’’ 3,000- 
Ib. cap. available 
Mi with 63” and 83” 
2 Masts. 
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Created to meet a demand! 
This is the new model that MOBILIFT en- 
gineers developed to meet specific needs in all 
types of industry to help speed production 
and cut handling costs. 

Not a single MOBILIFT maneuverability 
feature found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this versatile model. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS 
Push-Pull levers—No gears to shift. 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT. 
Unobstructed view between uprights. 


@ MOBILIFT AIR-COOLED 3-CYL. ENGINE. 
WRITE TODAY 


for complete specifications 
on this new ‘‘H"’ series. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 
835 S.E. MAIN * PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO + E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


ATLANTA «+ BERKELEY DALLAS 
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Not all industries 
will follow pattern 


up. Several million workers automatically 
get pay raises when the price index goes 
up. That is why the outlook seems to be 
for another big twist in the spiral of 
Wage-price inflation. 

That is the general sens of what is 
likely to happen if a 15-cent package for 
steel is worked out. However, when the 
effects of this raise are broken down on 
an industry-by-industry basis, variations 
begin to show up. 

Exceptions to the average that are 
likely to appear are these: 

Coal usually comes up with a settle- 
ment larger than that reached by 
the CIO Steelworkers. John L. Lewis's 





—Crucible 


FOR STEELWORKERS: HIGHER PAY 
For the economy—a chain reaction 


mine contracts are due to 
March 31. 

Auto contracts are not to be influenced 
by the steel settlement. CIO Auto Work- 
ers agreements can’t be opened up until 
1955 but promise cost-of-living adjust- 
ments each quarter, plus annual raises 
of 4 cents an hour. 

Hosiery mills, in some cases, are cut- 
ting wages instead of increasing them. 
An arbitration panel last week ordered 
wage reductions up to 25 per cent 
for 20,000 AFL workers in 29 major 
plants. The action was taken to  pre- 
vent mills from going out of business 
because of competition from nonunion 
mills paying lower wages, according to 
the panel. 

Textile workers also are facing the 
threat of pay cuts because of the same 
competition between union and_ unor- 
ganized mills. The CIO Textile Workers 


expire on 








VN 
From Laundry Presses 
to Sprinkler Systems 


nn 





Yuincy 


DO IT BETTER... FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s pressing a pleated skirt or 
providing air pressure for dry pipe fire 
sprinkler system installations . . . you 
can be sure it’s being done right with 
Quincy Compressors. These are merely 
two of the hundreds of unique and 
everyday jobs performed by Quincy. 

Quincy builds the most complete line 
of air compressors for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. Sizes 
ranging from 1 to 90 c.f.m. Sold and 
serviced by a nationwide network of 
authorized automotive and industrial 
distributors. 






Get New Book 
“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
— illustrates 
-and describes 
16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 
Write Dept. US-4. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * 
CHICAGO * ST. LOUIS + DALLAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Packinghouse workers 


decline 6-cent offer 


Union agreed not to ask for wage in- 
creases, but is resisting reductions. 

Meat-packing firms currently are giv- 
ing raises of 6 cents an hour to AFL 
workers, although the CIO Packinghouse 
Union declined to take this offer. Con- 
racts open NOW ON wages, expire in 
August, SO that the unions may get 
another chance at an increase after they 
see what steelworkers win. 

Flectrical-equipment contracts may 
be influenced somewhat by the steel 
outcome, since unions have another op- 
portunity to file demands later this year. 
This also is true in various other indus- 
tries, where unions can hold back until 
the steel pattern is fixed. 


Labor Presses 
for ‘Union Shop’ 


The Government is being asked by 
organized labor to put pressure on em- 
ployers to accept the “union shop” in the 
big steel and rail industries. As a result, 
a showdown is developing that can affect 
the future growth of unions in many 
fields. 

Up to now, the Government has de- 
clined to urge employers to sign 
“union shop” or “closed shop” contracts. 
President Roosevelt said in 1941 that the 
Government never would take that step. 
The War Labor Board refrained from 
going that far during World War II, but 
compromised on “maintenance of mem- 
bership,” a system that did not force 
workers to join unions, but required them 
to keep on paying dues once they had 
joined, 

The present showdown comes in dis- 
putes involving 17 nonoperating rail- 
wad unions and the CIO Steelworkers 
Union. Two fact-finding panels are con- 
‘dering the “union shop” demands filed 
by these groups. The rail panel is headed 
by David L. Cole, while the steel dis- 
pute is before a group whose chairman 
is Harry Shulman. Shulman’s panel prob- 
ably can avoid a recommendation, if the 
Wage Stabilization Board wants to tackle 
the question itself, but the Cole panel 
is expected to take a stand, since this is 
the only issue before it. 

Panel recommendations may not sup- 
port an outright “union shop” but there 
isa chance that a compromise will be 
proposed either by WSB or the rail 
group. This might call for a modified 
‘union shop” that would compel new 
employes to join the union but not affect 
nonunion workers already on the pay 
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WHELAND 


ROTARY 
DRILLING 
EQUIPMENT 


ae 
USED IN 


EVERY MAJOR 
OIL FIELD 
IN THE WORLD 


f 


SWIVELS + ROTARIES 
DRAW WORKS ° SLUSH PUMPS 
CROWN BLOCKS 
TRAVELING BLOCKS 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 











HAPPY VACATIONS. Year ‘round, and round 
the clock—British Columbia’s vacation oppor- 


tunities are waiting for you. Enjoy hunting, | 
fishing or your favourite sport, in the cool, 
invigorating climate on Canada’s west coast. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL 
BUREAU, VICTORIA, B.C. 


NW.27-51 









BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
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... ‘Union shop’ in rails 
would affect million 


roll. This compromise would be opposed 
by many employers. Neither the WSB 
nor the rail panel can force employers 
to adopt its recommendation, but the 
White House might put pressure on 
for acceptance. 

If the rail and steel industries agree 
to put the “union shop” clause into their 
contracts, organized labor will have won 
a major victory that could result in add- 
ing millions of new members to the 15 
million now in unions. 

Immediately affected will be a mil- 
lion steelworkers and a million employes 
of the railroads in nonoperating jobs, 
such as clerks and track and _ repair 
crews. Their unions would be assured 





—United Press 
RAIL PANEL‘’S COLE 
. . . @ compromise? 


of collecting dues each month from these 
large groups. That would encourage 
other unions to demand similar agree- 
ments. 

Nearly 40 per cent of the union con- 
tracts in this country today do not have 
the “union shop” provision, according to 
a survey made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The report found that 58 per 
cent of the workers covered by the sur- 
vey were under such contracts, but many 
industries have few agreements of this 
type. 

These industries now lacking “union 
shop” contracts are to be targets of new 
union campaigns if the Government gives 
its blessing to compulsory clauses. The 
BLS found, for example, that, communi- 
cations firms, such as the telephone com- 
panies, now have “union shop” contracts 
in only 7 per cent of the cases checked. 





It pays to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. To help you 
establish a new plant quickly, 
New York State will be glad 
to recommend appropriate lo- 
cations and supply informa- 


tion on subcontractors, labor, 
raw materials, power, water, 
fuel and transportation. For a 
booklet describing the helpful 
services offered businessmen, 
write for “Industrial Location 
Services.”” N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 191, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 











|» ELEVATORS 


You can have an elevator now in your present 
home. Whether you just want convenience or 
need to ‘“‘take it easy’’ because of a heart con- 
| dition or other health handicap, you should find 
out about these home elevators. 





**Elevette” 
Vertical lift easily installed in 
present stairwell, closet or cor- 
ner. No overhead machinery. 
Custom-built to fit available 
space. Carries one to 3 persons. 
House-lighting-circuit operated. 
Costs about the same as the 
lower priced automobiles. 





INCLIN-ATOR 
Original house-circuit- 
operated stairlift. Safe, 
dependable, pleasing in 
appearance. Easily 
installed on your 
straight stairway. Folds 
neatly against wall 
when not in use. Costs 
less than the ver- 
tical lift. 





ae 
Write for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2232 Paxton Blvd., Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


Pioneers. of the simplified 





beg \ 
passenger lifts tor the home 
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. . « South offers test 
for organizing drive 


Twenty per cent of the oil-industry agree- 
ments had clauses of this kind, while 
tobacco also was low, with 22 per cent. 

Fewer than half of the contracts stud- 
ied in these fields had “union shop” 
requirements: chemicals, 40 per cent; 
nonelectrical machinery, 41 per cent; 
electrical machinery, 47 per cent; pri- 
mary metals, 45 per cent, and pro- 
fessional instrument manufacturers, 48 
per cent. 

The BLS report listed eight industries 
where from half to two thirds of the con- 
tracts already contain the “union shop.” 
They are textiles, 51 per cent; electric 
and gas utilities, 56 per cent; lumber, 57 
per cent; leather, 57 per cent; trans- 





STEEL PANEL’S SHULMAN 
+ + + pressure for “union shop‘? 


(portation equipment, 59 per cent; stone, 
clay and glass products, 61 per cent; 
metal products, 65 per cent, and furni- 
ture, 65 per cent. 

The South has the smallest proportion 
of “union shop” contracts of any region, 
just as organizers find it hardest to sign 
up employers under any type of union 
agreement there. Even with federal sup- 
port, the unions are not going to get 
many “union shop” agreements in the 
Southern States. On the other extreme, 
the Pacific Coast States have such con- 
tracts in four fifths of the companies 
studied by BLS. 

Lowest proportion of “union shop” 
contracts reported by BLS is in the re- 
gion consisting of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Only 18 per cent 


of this area’s contracts include the 
clause, 
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38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 26, WY. 





The name to watch in chemicals 











ORONITE 


CHEMICAL 




















ORONITE — SILENT PARTNER IN A 
BILLION POUNDS OF DETERGENTS 


When detergents began to “click” with the public, the soap 
industry needed huge quantities of the basic chemical from 
which detergents are!made. Oronite was a pioneer and still 
is a major producer of this needed chemical. Today, more 
than a billion pounds of household and industrial detergents 
have been made from Oronite’s Alkane. 

‘Our specialty is the mass-production of chemicals for indus- 
try. You seldom see our name on a finished product; yet ver- 
Fyne Co oletameteliccsel @luesesiccma e(clesbler tire tacest (stole partners in many, 
many industries — making products and processes better, more 
competitive. 


Possibly one of our detergent materials would prove profit- 


able to your company. Perhaps you could benefit from some 
other Oronite chemical, or we could place one you need in 
mass production. Why not talk it over with us? 


MERCANTILE SECURITIES BLDG, DALLAS 1, TEXAS | 





STANDARD OIL BLDG.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
G00 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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We 
Take 
Over 


We see that you get more than your share 
of peace, quiet... in soothing snow- 
powdered scenery. We relax you into 
easy-come sleep... awaken you with 
Adirondack air. And all you do is what 
you like—maybe ski, skate, sleigh. Many 
prefer this time of the year for The Spa 
Bath “Cure.” Bewitching bubbles untie 
knotted nerves . . . build brand new re- 
serves. Roads always open to the Gideon. 
Privately operated. For reservations or 
free illustrated booklet, write Myron H. 
Woolley, Manager. 
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We've Been Asked;__ 


ABOUT CHANCES oF 
BUILDING A HOME 


Is it safe to start building a home 
now, if you want to build and can 
raise the money? 

Building contractors generally feel that 
it is all right to build at this time if the 
financing of a home is assured. But the 
Government’s restrictions on mortgage 
credit are tight, particularly if a house js 
to cost more than $12,000. When the 
cost goes above $24,500, a down pay- 
ment of 50 per cent is required. If yoy 
have the money, or can raise it, the other 
hazards are not now too great. 


What about material shortages? 

There are some shortages of steel and 
copper and bronze items. But the Goy- 
ernment plans to make available enough 
scarce materials to build a number of 
homes this year. Contractors are relying 
more and more on substitutes for steel 
and copper, but no aluminum may be 
used in building homes. For the most 
part, there are little or no shortages now 
of many materials, such as lumber, ce. 
ment, roofing materials and _ bricks, 
though scarcities may develop in some 
individual areas. In a few cases, the cost 
of building materials is slightly lower. 


Is there a shortage of construction 
workers? 

That varies somewhat from one part of 
the country to another. In some places 
there is unemployment in the building 
trades, with construction workers being 
available. Such a situation can result in 
a reduction in the labor cost of building 
a house. 


Does the Government say how many 
houses can be built in a com- 
munity? 

No. The Government does not allocate 

the number of houses to be built in one 

place, nor, for that matter, does it say 
how many can be built in the country. 

What the Government does is to try to 

provide enough controlled materials for 

so many homes—this year the goal is 

800,000, compared with 1,090,000 starts 

in 1951. If too many new houses are 

started in one community, then a scarcity 
of some building materials would be 
almost certain to develop in that area. 


Does the Government limit the size 
of new homes? 

Not now. At one time a home costing 

more than $35,000 could not be started 

without a special permit. At another 

time there was a limit of 2,500 square 

feet of floor space in a new home. But 
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—— 
More Restrictions Coming 


e Chance of building a home this 
year is lessened by credit and 
material controls. 


e Further building restrictions are 
planned within a few weeks, 


e Many materials are now avail- 
able, but some metal items are 
scarce. 
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these restrictions were replaced by new 


types of limitations. 


How does the Government limit the 

building of homes now? 
The Government exercises restrictions 
on the starting of new homes through 
credit controls and limitations on the 
amounts of scarce metals that can be 
used in a house. For example, a builder 
who uses steel piping in his water sys- 
tem can get 1,800 pounds of carbon steel 
and 35 pounds of copper and copper- 
base alloys for a home; where copper 
water pipes are used, the builder is lim- 
ited to 1,450 pounds of carbon steel and 
160 pounds of copper and copper al- 
loys. If more than these amounts are 
needed, a special permit must be ob- 
tained. 


Are building restrictions to be 
tightened? 

Yes. A new order to limit uses of scarce 
materials in homes is being drawn up 
and will be released within a few weeks. 
This is expected to put further restric- 
tion on the use of scarce metals in new 
homes, which would tend to reduce the 
size of the houses. Other things sug- 
gested, but not yet decided upon, are to 
limit the number of square feet of floor- 
ing in homes and to restrict the number 
of bathrooms in one-family homes to one 
or one and a half or two. The effect of 
the flooring restriction might be to limit 
new construction of private homes to 
three or four bedrooms, except where 
special permits are issued. 


What if too many people try to build 
homes in 1952? 

That could happen since there is no di- 
rect control on the number of houses 
started. But, if there are signs that too 
many are planning to build, the Gov- 
ermment could step in and again tighten 
restrictions. It could limit further the use 
of controlled materials or cut down on 
the size of homes to be built. Also, it 
could tighten credit controls, requiring 
larger down payments, which is always 
a damper on building plans. The Federal 
Reserve Board can increase the down 
Payments on houses costing more than 
$12,000. But Congress would have to 
approve bigger down payments on homes 
that cost less than $12,000. 
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Be sure it’s genuine your company 
RUST-OLEUM! letterhead. 


Protects Tanks, Girders, Fences, Stacks, 
Metal Sash, Roofs, Buildings, 
Marine and Rail Facilities 


FREE SURVEY: A RUST-OLEUM 
specialist will gladly survey 
your rust problems. He'll 
make specific tests and 
recommendations. No cost 
or obligation. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and 
nearest RUST- 
OLEUM distri- 
butor, or write 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2749 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 










Stopping Rust with RUST-OLEUM 
769 D.P. Red Primer 


All Colors, Aluminum and White— 
Beautifies As It Protects! 


This practical coating may be 
applied directly over surfaces 
already rusted without remov-: 
ing all the rust! Simply wire- 
brush and use sharp scrapers 
to remove rust scale and loose 
particles ... sandblasting and 
chemical pre-cleaning are not 
usually required. Easy to apply 
by brush, dip or spray... dries 
to a firm, pliable coating. Cut 
your maintenance costs, save 
metal—with RUST-OLEUM! Prompt 
delivery from Industrial Distri- 
butor stocks in principal cities. 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2749 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
[J Have a Qualified Representative Call 

(] Full Details on Free Survey 
(J Complete Literature 
(.] Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 
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with JOHN W. SNYDER 


Secretary of the Treasury 


REFORMS IN HANDLING TAXES 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 7 ax collection will go under a 
new system, sponsored by the President and the 
Treasury, unless Congress objects by March 14. 
How will it work? Can it stop corruption? By 
what means? Will it make things easier for the 
ordinary taxpayer? 

To discuss these and other problems in the rap- 
idly expanding job of federal taxing, borrowing 
and spending, the editors of U.S. News & World 
Report invited to their conference room the Gov- 
ernment’s top financial manager, Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder. 


Sond 


JOHN WESLEY SNYDER, born in Arkansas in 1896, 
was graduated from Vanderbilt University in 
1914; fought in World War I as artillery captain, 
met another artillery captain, Harry Truman. 

After the war, Mr. Snyder entered the banking 
business, was vice president of the First National 
Bank of St. Louis in 1945 when Mr. Truman be- 
came President. The new Chief Executive made 
Mr. Snyder Federal Loan Administrator and then, 
three months later, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. In 1946 he moved 
up to the job of Secretary of the Treasury. 











Q Mr. Snyder, will the plan submitted to Congress 
recently by the President to reorganize the Internal 
Revenue Bureau make any difference to the taxpayer 
in the way his returns are handled? 

A There is no service that’s rendered the taxpayer 
at this time that will be diminished. Actually the tax- 
payer will be better served by this new arrangement 
under the President’s Reorganization Plan. 

Q In what way will he be better served? 

A Well, to be specific, many scattered offices and 
services will be consolidated at the local level for bet- 
ter service. However, there will be no elimination of 
any present services to the taxpayer in the field. 

Q He will have as many places to go to take care 
of his returns as before? 

A He will have fewer places to go in order to get 
the same service for the reason that we are going to 
consolidate into one office various present field activi- 
ties including the present collector’s office. So actual- 
ly, instead of having to run to three or four or more 
places in a town, or in a State, the taxpayer will be 
able to go to one office and get most of his questions 
answered that come up in connection with his taxes. 

Q Will he have a direct access to someone in the 
Government who can tell him if there is something 
wrong with his return and how it can be corrected? 

A Yes, if he is trying to get guidance on how to re- 
port a certain item before he actually files his return. 
Then, of course, after he files the return, he will get a 
greater service through that central office where he 
initially filed it. 

Q Do you find that a great many people come to 
the Government in advance of filing their returns? 

A Oh, many. We have a tremendous volume of 
questions that people ask. 
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Q For most people this change doesn’t have any 
real meaning, does it? They still have their taxes with- 
held, with the payments made by the employer to 
some central office, and they would know nothing 
about it, would they? 

A Of course, all taxpayers are interested in a more 
efficient tax system. In the long run, all taxpayers will 
benefit from the improvements we are making. But it 
is true that unless a taxpayer has a problem in con- 
nection with the filing of his return, or in the audit 
and adjustment of it, he would know no difference 
immediately because he would go right on mailing it 
to that one office. 

Q So the service for the public is for that percent- 
age of the public which has problems up with the 
Internal Revenue Bureau? 

A Not entirely. In the case of the man who files his 
tax return on time, has no questions in his mind about 
his tax return, pays the correct amount, with no errors 
revealed on audit, the Reorganization Plan doesn't 
affect him one way or another. However, as I pre- 
viously said, all taxpayers will receive benefits through 
much better enforcement of the revenue laws and a 
better-supervised organization. 

Q But he may file his returns with a different office? 

A No, that’s not going to change. 

Q But if there are only going to be 25 instead of 
64, won't there have to be some other places for pe0- 
ple to file? 

A There will still be the same number of deputy 
district commissioners who will take over the collec- 
tors’ duties. The 25 district commissioners will supet- 
vise the various field offices within their area. None 
of the local service to taxpayers is to be eliminated. 

Q Will titles be changed? 
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‘Pinpointing’ of Responsibility . . . A Day-to-Day Check 
On Employes .. . ‘Outside Activities’ to Be Forbidden 


A Titles will be changed. Collectors’ functions will 
ye performed by deputy district commissioners. There 
s provision in the Reorganization Plan for 25 district 
ommissioners. They will be a step above the level of 
the present collector’s office, or the new deputy dis- 
trict commissioner. 

A lot of functions decentralized from Washington 
will be put in those district commissioners’ offices. So 
we are there accelerating service to the taxpayer be- 
cause we are cutting out at least two or three places 
that he may have to go to in case he gets into diffi- 
culties. 

Q Does this concern all the varieties of taxes, or 1s 
this just income taxes? 

A All types of taxes. 

Q What particular parts of this plan do you think 
will be specially effective in preventing a recurrence 
of the type of thing that’s been in the public prints 
recently ? 

AI think that three features of the plan will go a 
long way in this direction. The streamlining will pin- 
point responsibility and authority so that there will 
tea straight flow of authority and responsibility from 
the Commissioner to the lowest field office. You will 
te able to put your finger on where the responsibility 
s. Another feature the plan will provide is a continu- 
ing and thorough day-to-day check on employe per- 
formance and conduct. Finally, the Bureau will be 
made a blue-ribbon career service with all positions 
telow the Commissioner filled solely in accordance 
with the Civil Service merit system. 


Collectors Must Qualify 

Q Everyone will be appointed under Civil Service? 

A Yes. There will be only one non-Civil Service 
man in the whole organization, and that will be the 
Commissioner himself. 

Q Will any of the present politically appointed per- 
onnel be blanketed into the Civil Service jobs? 

A There will be no blanketing of anyone into Civil 
Service, 

Q They will all have to pass examination? 

A They will all have to qualify under whatever 
fgulations the Civil Service Commission sets up. 
They are working on that now. 

Q Might that be oral or written examinations? 

A That will be up to the Civil Service Commission. 

Q But the chances are that most of the present col- 
lectors will be better qualified than people on the out- 
ide will be? 

A There are now, of the 64, thirteen collectors and 
four acting collectors with Civil Service status. So 
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there are really 17 out of the 64 who already have 
Civil Service status. 

Q They are career people who have come up in the 
Revenue Service? 

A That’s right. 

Q Will they be blanketed in? 

A No. They will have to qualify under the Civil 
Service regulations. 

Q Just how do you think the pinpointing of respon- 
sibility will prevent irregularities? 

A By establishing clear lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility, each supervisor will know exactly what 
to expect from his subordinates and what his superiors 
will expect from him. This will provide a much tight- 
er organization and makes much closer checks pos- 
sible. In addition, the plan brings together the work of 
many separate offices and provides for an independent 
inspection system for close day-to-day check on em- 
ploye performance. 


Full-Time Jobs From Now On 

Q Would it make political pressure at the various 
local levels throughout the country less likely to 
occur? 

A I’m sure that removing appointments from poli- 
tics will make political pressure less likely. 

Q Because the men will be less susceptible to the 
pressure, therefore it will be useless to exert it? 

A Yes. 

Q What experience is required today for appoint- 
ment as collector? 

A Well, today the law does not require a man to be 
informed in tax matters to be appointed a collector. I 
initiated, a little more than a year ago, the tightening 
up of qualifications and the requirement that we not 
appoint any collector—and the President has not ap- 
pointed anyone for a collector’s job—unless he has 
agreed that he will devote his full time to this job. 

Q This is since when? 

A Since December, ’50, when we made it an iron- 
clad rule. 

Q That was for new collectors? 

A New collectors, yes. 

Q You recognized then that some of the old col- 
lectors had outside jobs? 

A I recognized that this job had grown to be so big 
in size that collectors shouldn’t have outside jobs. You 
see, the collectors were first provided for in a congres- 
sional act of 1862, at the time of the first individual 
income tax. The purpose at that time of having the 
collector a presidential appointment was to get a com- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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..- ‘Independent inspection of all offices’ 


munity leader who would help in securing public ac- 
ceptance of new taxes. 

At that time, the collector of internal revenue sim- 
ply received the income tax payments and sent them 
on to Washington. There was no field service then for 
audit or checking, making refunds, or anything of the 
sort. He simply received the payments with the return 
and sent them in to Washington. As the job grew with 
the income tax volume, of course, greater technical 
problems developed, greater need for decentralization 
came along, and so some functions were pushed out 
into the field and the collector’s job became more in- 
tricate. 

During the war years, the job grew tremendously. 
It grew from the point where in 1940 we had approxi- 
mately 19 million tax returns handled by the Bureau 
as compared with last year’s 82 million returns of dif- 
ferent character—corporate tax, individual tax, and 
all the various types—82 million tax returns from 
some 55 million taxpayers. 

So you see the job has completely outgrown the 
original concept of the organizational structure. And 
as the time went on, the structure of the Bureau was 
enlarged to meet the problem of the increased work 
load by adding more units. 


Simplifying Saves a Million Hours 

When I went into the Treasury in 1946, one of the 
first things that I did was to start considering what 
would be the best way to approach a reorganization 
to build the structure of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to meet its present-day problems. We determined 
that the best way to do it was to find out the extent 
of the job we were attacking. We then determined, in 
1947, to start what was generally known as a “man- 
agement committee” in the Treasury, in which we 
have representatives from all the various operating 
bureaus in the Treasury. We first set up a very simple 
thing called a “work simplification program” right 
down in the various offices, and the biggest results of 
that, of course, were shown in the Internal Revenue. 
For instance, in one single year, we saved a million 
recorded man-hours simply by a more efficient way of 
doing the individual job. There were other manage- 
ment improvement steps taken as a result of our own 
studies and those of congressional committees as well 
as an outside management engineering firm we hired. 

The collection of added income tax revenues, over 
and above that which was originally voluntarily filed, 
grew from about 700 million dollars in the year I went 
into the Treasury up to in the past three years a col- 
lection of nearly 2 billion dollars in taxes each year 
over and above the amount originally reported. 

Q You mean that people have understated their 
income? 

A They have either understated it or made an error 
that we caught in audit by having more people audit 
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these returns, or else we have found people who had 
evaded taxes. We get a tremendous amount of leads 
from the information returns that are sent in. We 
have about 30,000 people in the Bureau who have 
actual contact with returns and with the public. There 
are 57,000 employes in the Bureau and, as I have said. 
about 30,000 of them have direct contact with the re- 
turn or with the taxpayer. 

We’ve done practically everything that can be ad- 
ministratively done without congressional approval of 
the President’s Reorganization Plan. 

In arriving at this plan we have also drawn upon 
studies made by outside management firms and the 
Hoover Commission, and suggestions and reports 
made by congressional committees. The President's 
plan is a composite, drawing the very best from all 
the studies that have been made. 


How Much Resistance to Pressure? 

Q Getting back to this question of preventing a re- 
currence, you said a moment ago that you thought it 
would reduce the amount of political pressure from 
the outside on employes. Do you think also that it 
might make the employes themselves less conscious of 
political influence in their relationship with the col- 
lector? Haven't they had a feeling that the collector 
had political influence that they had to be careful of 
in order to keep their jobs? 

A In instances, that may have been the case. 

Q If that is eliminated by the Civil Service setup, 
haven't you also got the problem that the head of In- 
ternal Revenue is to be a political appointee and can 
reach down anywhere in the Bureau and cover up if 
he chooses, sidetrack if he chooses, or fail to prosecute 
if he chooses? 

A That becomes more and more difficult of accom- 
plishment with the setup as we have it here. It is less 
likely to occur, because in the Civil Service System 
an individual has taken the job as a career, and not on 
an indefinite term basis. 

Q And you think they would be courageous enough 
to resist political pressure? : 

A Yes. Moreover, this new independent inspection 
service, that we have already started, will provide a 
systematic, thorough inspection of all offices, includ- 
ing employe conduct, and should uncover any irregu- 
larities. 

Q Is there anything in your plan which increases 
the authority of the local officers in auditing returns— 
whether they approve this or that deduction? Is there 
any greater authority in your field offices under this 
plan than there was before? 

A Oh, yes, greater authority is given to him in the 
area of decision. Of course, the authority will be exer- 
cised within the scope of policies and regulations laid 
down in Washington. 

Q And if he is given greater authority in a local 
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... ‘Rotation of personnel helps to eliminate temptation’ 


area, do you think he will take that authority and as- 
sume that responsibility or will he, in view of all the 
controversy that has been going on, refer everything 
back to Washington because he is afraid to take re- 
sponsibility? 

A Since the plan will establish clear lines of au- 
thority and responsibility, we believe by the reaction 
we have received in the Bureau itself to this plan, that 
it is going to be a real morale lifter. We believe that 
they will be proud to take over the responsibility and 
authority under this reorganization setup. 

Q Are most of these collectors going to lose their 
jobs, or are a Sood many of them going to be retained? 

A I think that the majority of them will lose their 
jobs. 

Q But they will be eligible to take the examination? 

A Yes, those who are in the proper age brackets. 

Q Will you be required to take the fellow who 
passes with the highest mark in his examination? 

A That is all governed by rules of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Q Won't political pressure enter there? 

A No. I don’t think so. 

Q It’s a little bit that way in the Post Office, where 
selection from various eligibles sometimes gives a po- 
litical favorite a preference? 

A Under this plan we hope to avoid any such diffi- 
culty in the Bureau of Internal Revenue—and this is 
an important point—because there will be no commit- 
ment to keep a man in any geographical location. 


Official May Be Sent Anywhere 

Q In other words, he is simply eligible for a post- 
tion, and may go anywhere in the country? 

A The deputy district commissioner at Baltimore, 
under this plan, can be moved to Richmond or to St. 
Louis, or any place. That’s another one of the restric- 
tions of the present system—the collector by statutory 
requirement must live in the place where his job is. 
Under this new system, he doesn’t. And that brings 
up another very important point. By rotation of 
personnel we can eliminate the build-up of local- 
ized influence, just as we do with our bank exam- 
iners. It’s a system that we’ve put into effect in 
our alcohol tax unit. 

Q Do you actually rotate them? 

A There is nothing mandatory about it, but we will 
have that privilege. It has been one of my basic be- 
liefs that rotation of personnel helps to eliminate 
temptation. I have carried that through my whole 
banking life, the moving of bookkeepers from one 
ledger to another and insisting on periodic vacations 
and things of that sort. It’s been one of the tenets of 
my administrative experience, and I have put it into 
operation in the Bureau. I highly recommend to any 
commissioner or to any successor of mine that rotation 
be a very definite policy. 
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This revenue job is getting too big now not to have 
all the safeguards for the individual as well as for the 
public, because you cannot possibly legislate honesty, 
and there is always some human frailty that will lead 
into deviations. : 

Q Have you any manifestations as to how the 
Treasury employes feel about these disclosures? 

A There is a distinct feeling of indignation against 
those who have betrayed their trust. Just last night, 
one of our top career men was talking to me. He said, 
“T just can’t tell you the feeling of indignation that’s 
throughout this whole organization as to this handful 
of people who cast discredit on this great body of peo- 
ple who are trying to do a good public-service job.” 
That expresses the sentiments of the whole organiza- 
tion. 


Steps to Clean Out Wrongdoers 

Q How does the number of employes removed this 
year compare with other years—higher or lower? 

A It’s higher. There are many reasons for this. The 
Bureau started to dig into this more than a year ago. 

Q Even before the congressional committees ex- 
posed them? 

A Oh, yes. When I first heard rumors of irregular- 
ities and so forth, I called the Commissioner in and 
told him that we must get at the bottom of this prob- 
lem of irregularities. Since the congressional commit- 
tees have gotten into this matter we have co-operated 
with them 100 per cent. 

Q Do you think you have the wrongdoers pretty 
well cleaned out now? 

A The Bureau has run down every lead of any de- 
scription that has come to us, including those from 
the Kefauver Committee and King Subcommittee and 
any other congressional source that would give the in- 
formation to us. We’ve run every single one of them 
down. The Commissioner has instituted a special-type 
audit of past and present income tax returns of each 
employe who has contact with tax returns or with tax- 
payers. We have also inaugurated a program under 
which these employes must answer a periodic finan- 
cial questionnaire. I think that I can assure you that 
every effort is being made and will continue to be 
made to detect and follow through in every case of 
irregularity that may develop. 

Q What will be the status of the present collectors? 
At what point would they cease to be collectors? 

A Reorganization Plan No. 1 provides that all col- 
lectors must be replaced by Civil Service career em- 
ployes by December 1. 

Q The plan becomes effective then? 

A If the Congress does not vote this plan down in 
60 days after it was proposed, then it becomes effec- 
tive, but it allows until December 1 for abolishing 
offices. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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- « - ‘Debt-management goal: confidence in U.S. credit’ 


Q But what is the present status without this plan 
of the people who have outside activities? Haven't you 
ordered them out? 

A In the event that this plan doesn’t go through, I 
will recommend to the President that he issue a direc- 
tive providing that collectors will have to devote their 
full time to the job and divest themselves of any out- 
side activities. 

Q Do you know now what those outside activities 
are? 

A We have made thorough checks and analyses on 
each collector, and we know what his outside business 
activities are. 

Q If there were a flagrant case, would you ask the 
collector to resign? 

A I know of no flagrant cases today. But if one were 
brought to my attention I would not hesitate to ask 
the President to remove him. 

Q Could a tax case be handled by a collector who is 
a lawyer? 

A Definitely not. 

Q Does that apply to their law firms, or just to 
them? He may have a partner who is handling the 
case? 

A It applies to the law firm as well as to the collec- 
tor. 


Setup Can Change by December 1 

Q If Congress concurs in the President's plan, can 
you put it into effect by December I? 

A Yes. Moving all of the offices together, the physi- 
cal shifting of operations, the moving into one build- 
ing, and finding that building these days, and all 
that, may take us longer than December. But the or- 
ganizational changes, the changing of the collectors, 
and all the basic things we know we can do by De- 
cember 1 because we've done so much of the ground- 
work already. 

Q Wouldn't you say that all the disclosures have 
helped get support in Congress for this plan? 

A I don’t think there’s any question about that. 

Q Will more returns be audited under this system— 
a larger proportion of returns? 

A Yes, because by this streamlining we are going to 
consolidate a lot of operations and we are going to be 
able to assign more people to the enforcement side of 
the work. 

Q Will you be hiring more people under this plan 
than under the present organization? 

A We are not asking for any more people because 
of the plan. 

Q From the discussion we have had here about the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, one might infer it is the 
principal activity in the Treasury Department— 

A As you know, the Treasury Department has a 
great many other functions besides the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Treasury responsibilities extend to a 
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wide variety of activities. The Treasury manages the 
public debt. All Government payments clear through 
the Treasury. The Treasury provides currency anq 
coins and collects customs. There is also the Coast 
Guard. There are other enforcement agencies, too, 
outside the Bureau of Internal Revenue—such as the 
Secret Service and the Bureau of Narcotics. There js 
also the Comptroller of the Currency. In addition, the 
Treasury recommends tax policy to the Congress and 
assists in the shaping of our foreign financial policy, 


U.S. Debt—Public and Private 


Q Aren't there a lot of problems in managing a 
debt as large as the one we have now? 

A There certainly are. Our public debt amounts to 
almost 260 billion dollars at the present time. This js 
not only the savings bonds, of course, which are the 
most familiar type of United States Government obli- 
gation to most people, but it is the total of all types of 
bonds and of shorter-term obligations such as notes, 
certificates and bills. You can get some idea of the 
size of the public debt by comparing it with the total 
of all the private debt in the country—that is, the 
total of all the mortgages and corporation bonds and 
fixed-interest securities of all kinds, other than United 
States Government obligations, outstanding at the 
present time. The public debt accounts for about 45 
per cent of the total of all kinds of debt—both public 
and private—in the country today. 

Q Don't you feel that keeping the interest cost down 
is one of the most important things you have to keep 
in mind in managing the debt? 

A I think it would be a mistake to conclude that 
the Treasury Department believes that keeping down 
interest costs should be the sole or major goal of debt 
management. I have never believed that. That is only 
one of the many objectives of Treasury policy and it is 
one that I believe to be secondary to our main job of 
promoting sound economic growth in the country and 
stability in our financial system. 

Q What are some of the objectives of Treasury 
policy that you think are important? 

A In the first place, and I have said this many 
times, perhaps our most important goal is that of 
maintaining confidence in the credit of the United 
States Government. Another objective of Treasury 
policy which is of the greatest importance is to work 
with the Budget Bureau and to co-operate with the 
Congress in promoting revenue and expenditure pro- 
grams suited to Government needs and economic con- 
ditions at the time. 

I think another of our objectives that is very impor- 
tant is to work all the time to bring about better Gov- 
ernment service at a lower cost to the taxpayers. When 
it comes to managing the debt, we think it is impor- 
tant to conduct debt-management operations so as to 
promote sound economic conditions. We try also in 
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..«/We could pay higher taxes if bombs were falling’ 


planning our refunding and borrowing operations to 
provide securities for leading types of investors—for 
example, insurance companies and mutual savings 
banks—which will meet their particular needs for in- 
vestment outlets. Another of our debt-management 
goals is to maintain a sound Government bond mar- 
ket—this, of course, is one of the important ways we 
can help maintain confidence in the credit of the 
Government. 

Q What about the Federal Reserve? 

A Another thing that we try to do in debt manage- 
ment is to work co-operatively with other agencies 
such as the Federal Reserve in making sure that debt 
management and monetary and credit policy are 
working toward the same ends. In other words, we 
want to make sure that we are all pulling together in 
working toward the economic growth of the country 
and maintaining reasonable stability in the value of 
the dollar. 

We have other objectives, too, and one of the most 
important is to assist in shaping and co-ordinating the 
foreign financial policy of the United States. Every 
day, of course, the Treasury has to carry on a large 
volume of financial operations, and we try to conduct 
these in such a way so as to avoid any dislocating 
effects in the money markets or elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. I think all of these economic objectives are im- 
portant. Holding down the interest cost on the public 
debt is important, too, but it is not the single control- 
ling objective. 


Uncertainties Over Financing 

Q You will have to be doing quite a bit of new 
borrowing soon, won't you? 

A I don't expect that the debt will be going up much 
during the next few months. On the basis of the figures 
in the budget, though, we expect we will have to do a 
sizable amount of borrowing in the July-December pe- 
riod. By far the largest part of the budget deficit esti- 
mate for fiscal 1953 is expected to occur during those 
six months, 

Q How are you going to do this new borrowing? 

A That is something that we can’t decide until we 
get much closer to the time we actually need the 
money. The types of securities used and the other 
features of the securities have to be decided in light of 
the circumstances at the time we do our new borrow- 
ing. 

Q What is there to the idea that savings-bond re- 
demptions exceed sales? 

A That has occurred in some months, but the im- 
portant thing is that the volume of savings bonds out- 
standing keeps growing. E bonds are now at an all- 
time peak. Those are the bonds that are bought pri- 
marily by the little fellow. There are 4 billion dollars 
more E bonds outstanding today than there were at 
the end of the war, and there are more E bonds out- 
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standing than there were at the beginning of the Ko- 
rean crisis, despite the effect of post-Korea rushes to 
buy goods. 

Q But there has been a decline in sales? 

A Yes, mainly in the large denominations. But 
small denominations, those bought by the small 
buyer, have been increased. Sales of the $25 and $50 
pieces in 1951 were up 14 per cent over 1950. 


‘Reinvestment’ in E Bonds 

Q If redemptions exceed sales in some months, how 
does the total of E bonds outstanding keep going up? 

A Because of the automatic reinvestment of in- 
terest on the 343% billion dollars of E bonds outstand- 
ing. People who own these bonds automatically re- 
invest in these bonds a billion dollars of interest that 
they earn on them each year. 

Q Are taxes about as high as they can go? 

A Taxes can go as high as is necessary to finance 
the services the people want their Government to pro- 
vide, and no higher. The limits of taxation vary with 
the times and circumstances. They are obviously 
higher now when the people are determined to pro- 
vide themselves with strong defenses than they were 
in times of peace; by the same token, we would be 
able and willing to pay much higher taxes if bombs 
were falling at home and our shores were in danger 
of invasion. Obviously, too, the ability to pay taxes is 
higher in times of prosperity and substantially full 
employment than in periods of economic slack. 

Q Will we get a tax bill this year? 

A I am reluctant to indulge in crystal-ball gazing, 
beyond expressing the belief that when the members 
of Congress have had an opportunity to study our 
budgetary and fiscal situation, and to consider the 
risks involved in sizable deficits under present con- 
ditions, they will want to give very serious considera- 
tion to the President's recommendation. He proposed 
legislation to produce at least as much new revenue as 
last year’s tax bill fell short of his recommendation— 
that is, about 5 billion dollars. 

Q If you collected all the taxes that are due, about 
how much more would you get? If there were no 
evasions, that is, what would you get? 

A An exact answer to your question is not possible. 
Under our system, the taxpayer computes his own tax 
liability. It is the function of tax enforcement to 
catch his errors and under-reporting. We believe that 
present enforcement programs catch a substantial part 
of these errors. A detailed study of 1948 income tax re- 
turns, for example, indicated that the errors, on bal- 
ance, amount to about 1% billion dollars that year 
and that close to half of this amount was caught by 
routine audit. 

This problem is under continuous study to deter- 
mine where errors are most likely and where our en- 
forcement personnel can be used most effectively. 
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———Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 


The shift of production from civilian to 
military goods is having wider effects 
upon business activity, cutting less es- 
sential production and pushing de- 
mand into future vears. 

Factory output, at 230 on the indicator, 
has been creeping upward in recent 
weeks and is now only 2 per cent be- 
low the high of last April. The switch 
from civilian to output is 
gaining speed. In December, output 
rose in machine-tool, electrical-power 
equipment and_ aircraft industries. 
Offsetting these gains was lower pro- 
duction of autos and building ma- 
terials. 

Steel operations, now at a capacity rate 
of nearly 109 million tons per year, are 
pouring out more and more vital metal 
as a base for total industrial expansion. 
By early 1953, the industry calculates, 
there may be as much steel for non- 
military uses as in 1950, despite the 
large output of military goods. That 
would permit a high level of construc- 
tion, large output of machinery and 
equipment and autos, all at a time 
when defense output is near its peak. 

Key civilian activities such as the auto 
and construction industries look for- 
ward to sustained demand in 1953. 

The auto industry expects some new- 
car shortages by summer. Dealers 
report retail demand picking up now 
at a time when new-car stocks total 
only 273,000, down 50 per cent from 
last year’s peak. Sales usually pick up 
in the spring. Yet second-quarter out- 
put is limited by the Government to 
930,000 cars, nearly a third below 
last year’s average. 

Home building, to be cut this year to 
not more than 800,000 homes from 


detense 


last year’s 1.1 million, may not be 
far above the rate at which new 
families are formed. That allows very 
little for additional demand created 
by population shifts to defense -areas, 
obsolescence, and sale of old homes 
for new and better ones. The Gov- 
ernment, by preventing overbuild- 
ing at this time, is postponing any 
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building slump due to saturation of 
the market. 

Heavy construction will shift in kind 
this year and next, but with little or 
no drop in total. 

Structural-steel allocations will set the 
pattern. Use of structural steel in 
plant expansion will decline from now 
on, since the program is well under 


way and less structural steel is used 
in later stages of building. Military 
and atomic-energy construction yi 
not rise fast or far enough to take up 
the slack. That will leave the way 
open for the Government to be more 
liberal in allotments for highways 
schools, hospitals, stores. It will keep 
total construction going at a fast clip, 

The U.S. money supply, shown in the 
top chart, rose to 185.7 billions op 
January 1, a record more than 15 bil. 
lions above June, 1950. Another spurt 
is due in the second half of this year 
as business and the Government bor. 
row from banks and thus add to de. 
posit money. 

The portion of money supply that comes 
from bank loans has risen. Since bank 
loans shrink in a business slump, an 
outstanding volume of loans can cause 
money supply to fall sharply, as from 
1929 to 1933. To guard against this, 
Federal Reserve policy is cautious 
Emphasis is on letting interest rates 
rise to control inflation instead of 
keeping them low to aid Government 
borrowing. 

Retail trade, meanwhile, continues to 
lag. Department-store sales in Jar- 
uary were the lowest in four months, 

Commodity prices lately have fallen a 
bit. Now threatening a rise in prices 
of industrial ‘goods are the wage de- 
mands of steelworkers, likely to touch 
off another round of increases through- 
out industry. 

Strongest force toward inflation at this 
time is the rise in wage costs, 
Union demands are to be_ pressed 
hard in 1952 and 1953 as indus 
trial activity rises and soaks up avail- 
able workers. 
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6,300,000 people served by the four associated electric 
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Industrially the area is expanding faster than 
this ; : 
osts. the rest of the nation. And because new busi- 
ssed Throughout the nation businessmen, editors and 
dus- ; a. ; ness and industry have brought new and bigger 
vail. publishers are acclaiming the tremendous indus- : 

trial and agricultural advances made in Southern payrolls to Southern City, sales have also in- 
City during the past decade. Over 100.000 stock- creased faster than the national average. Stores 
holders of The Southern Company, located in sees - : 
, are crowded in Southern City, and surveys in- 
every state in the Union, are vitally interested be- 
as : dicate the area is constantly becoming an even 
cause this progress assures a constant and growing : 2 
demand for electric power. stronger market for all kinds of goods. 
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The South and The Southern Company A 2 vite: he indentyie development — 
a ; 4 : Southern Company ments of any of the four operating com- 
14 re both growing... together! panies for further information. 
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Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 


“hi ALABAMA POWER COMPANY + GEORGIA POWER COMPANY +» GULF POWER COMPANY ~ MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 























Gm a Saltman? News-Lines___, : 


We tc Oe PE MRE A Re ae ie = ag gaa YOU CAN apply to the Office of that 
; Do you sell a product or service used in Construction? I Price Stabilization for an upward ff && 
i adjustment in the base-period prices of ff sin 


Tee meee ees eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


some of the rubber products that you § mo 
& Then read about George Green... * manufacture. OPS authorizes such ap- rati 
: plications in connection with figuring 


“Years ago I did a great deal of wasteful calling, chasing down rumors and ceiling prices for some rubber goods 


making routine calls on regular customers. These consumed much valuable 





time, both mine and theirs. If it had not been for the longer hours people including rubber soles and _ heels rub- 
worked I would have had little time left for beating the bushes, as we had ber bands. erasers. gloves ; d ie 
to, in order to find prospects with a current need for our product. » erasers, gloves an bathing 
“When my firm started providing me with Dodge Reports, I was a little caps. you 
skeptical, felt I knew everything that was going on in my live 
territory. But I soon found that without the reports I * * * nN 
DODGE would have missed some good sales opportunities and ot ¢ 
39°20 ):MesME Deen too late on others. I began to cut down on useless YOU CAN expect to pay 2 cents a in t 
calls and yet my customers sometimes credited me with d f " . : 2 
tell you mind reading when I called at just the right time. Those pound more for the lead and zing § ou 
who to sell — Dodge een _ really something no eign the _— ores and concentrates that you buy. This frui 
spear Tare step in my sales, discovering a prospect with a current nee Pee " aes , ‘ 
when to sell yom no weary Over the years Dodge Reports have helped ae oe = =e ceilings is approved celp 
: me make many contacts of lifetime value I might other- by OPS. The increase does not apply the 
wise never have made. ages 6 Reports are today an indis- to some Jead and zinc scraps ’ the 
pensable part of my way of doing business.” : ’ 
* * * 


Whether you use Dodge Reports or not... 
If you have not seen this book, send for it at once. It will 
help you sell more and sell more easily. No obligation, just 
send us your name, your company, your address, your 
title, if any. Do it NOW. We want you to have this book, 
the result of 60 years of service to salesmen in the con- 
struction field. meg 

F.W.DODGE Timely, accurate, 


YOU CAN deal with the new Re. 

negotiation Board in regard to re. 
negotiation of defense contracts under  chre 
the 1948 Renegotiation Act. The Secre. § Proc 
tary of Defense makes arrangements § inve 





*George Green is not the name of any one salesman. 



























































The statements above are a composite of what many ; for the new Board i é thi 
successful salesmen in the construction field have told us. cece ageated = which Was st mp his 
construction news under the Renegotiation Act of 195], §f trib 
DOD GE REP ORT s | service. to handle cases pending under the § Mat 
The First Step older law. 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. coaporarion in Every Sale sea 
l YOU CAN find out from the Na- 
| tional Production Authority how a { com 
. ° > ° ° ¥ 
Atlas Corporation corporation’s reorganization or merger § shoe 
33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. will affect allotments of controlled ma- ff con 
ow terials for the company. NPA issues an cant 
Dividend No. 41 interpretation to clarify this matter. 
on Common Stock , 
* * * ' 
A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable ‘ P ome 9 
March 21, 1952, to holders of record YOU CAN apply anytime » to Feb } 
at the close of business on February ruary 29 for a license to export curif 
27, 1952 on the Common Stock of duri 1 
adie Canesetion. uring the second quarter some copper ff ase: 
Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer and copper-base alloys that are not § iio 
January 26, 1952. covered by orders under the Controlled J uses 
Materials Plan. The Office of Interna- § dism 
— ————— tional Trade makes a two-week exten- ff prov 
sion of the deadline for filing these ap- § tact 
plications. 
Build better § 
Build soontet * * * 
& with 
i «. etpacrIcAlion YOU CAN, as a general rule, fire 
_ an employe for insubordination § thee 
British Industries Fair even though he is a key union official. Jf resu} 


| The general counsel of the National La- Ff and 
bor Relations Board upholds the dis- J gays 
charge of a union’s shop steward on such ff incre 
| ground. It was noted that the employer ff add | 
had no record of antiunion activity. in th 


“Notable Achievement’ 


“I was highly impressed with the compre- 
hensiveness of the exhibits at the 1951 


British Industries Fair,” said Mr. Suess- | ° 

muth of Sidney Blumenthal & Co., manu- In HOUSING, the Swing ae “a 
facturers of pile fabrics. “The attractive | e 

displays and the re ing are = the is to PREFABRICATION YOU CANNOT, as an official and Co 
ee ene eee oe oe & Steadily climbing gains mark the swing to | principal stockholder of a corpori- ped 


notable achievement for British industry.” . ; ‘ : A court: 
British Industries Fair — London and prefabrication — the answer to today’s hous- tion, expect to avoid paying an income thei 
y : : ing needs. Write for FREE book. _— 


Birmingham, May 5-16. For details, write fax on company funds that you order nany 
or phone the nearest British Consulate or; paid to a member of your family whois § wt | 
Commercial Department, British Embassy, PREFABRIC ATE D HOME neither a shareholder ‘nor wn employe of # Wor 
Washington 5, D. C. MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE a ee gel ‘finds | "er 

911 20th St. N.W. Washington 6, D.C. the company. The U. S. Tax Court nds lasic 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do asa result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


that the president of a company was 
xable on such furids, as a dividend, 
ince his daughter, who received the 
N P ‘ 


money, had no claim against the corpo- 


ration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding 

payment of a tax on the income that 
you receive from a tax-exempt co-opera- 
jive marketing association in the form 
{ certificates representing your interest 
in the co-op’s capital reserve. The Tax 
Court holds that a group of cash-basis 
fruitgrowers realized income upon re- 
ipt of certificates of this kind, since 
the securities showed valuable rights in 
the reserve and could be sold or traded. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT disregard the 45- 

day-inventory rule in stockpiling 
chrome stainless steel. The National 
Production Authority advises that the 
inventory control remains in effect after 
his type of steel is removed from dis- 
ributions control under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import natural rub- 

ber crepe soles that have not been 
compounded, vulcanized or attached to 
hoes, NPA rules that soles, under these 
conditions, are still natural rubber and 
cannot be privately imported. 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 

employe, under a “union shop” se- 
writy clause, for failure to pay special 
usessments and fines imposed by the 
inion. NLRB rules that failure to pay 
usessments and fines is not ground for 
lismissal under the Taft-Hartley Act 
povisions allowing “union shop” con- 
tacts under certain conditions. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
_ usually pass on to your customers 
deextra packaging and handling costs 
sulting from the new limits on sizes 
ad weights of parcel-post mail. OPS 
ays manufacturers may not pass on such 
icreases unless it was their custom to 
dd to their prices similar cost increases 
i their base period. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
te based upon decisions and rulings of 
“urts and Government bureaus. In making 
Nei decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
oe which, for reasons of space, can- 
We é set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
a Report, on written request, will 
er interested readers to sources of this 
material, 
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They Sure Love Us / 


Nu lt, “IT’S COMFORTING TO 
KNOW WE'RE THE PEOPLE'S 


FAVORITE, WHITEY!” 









OR eae 


“YES, BLACKIE, FOLKS 
EVERYWHERE PREFER 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
THEY KNOW ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE.” 


“BLACK s WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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OW does he do it? How can he 
pack twelve hours work into an 
eight-hour day? 

The answer is simply this. He has 
learned the secret of all successful 
executives. He has learned how to 
organize time—for in business today 
time is the critical factor. 

Note how ‘“‘time economy” enters 
into his choice of equipment. His 
desk, for example. has been specially 
“time-engineered”’ by Shaw-Walker 
to cut time-wasting details to a mini- 
mum, to leave his desk and his mind 
clear for action. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
this ‘“‘executive’’ desk. It was born of 
more than fifty years of serving the 
needs and saving the time of Ameri- 
can business. 





“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 
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And there are other Shaw -Walker 
desks, chairs, Fire- Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equipment 
—everything for the office except ma- 
chines—each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 


New, low, comfortable 
height (29”). Puts you on 
top ot every job. 


Job-engineered drawer 
space—wirec . 
for telephone connection. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 





If you are setting up a new business 
or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


Most comfortable working 
top ever invented. 


In,” “Out,” and ‘‘Hold” 
letter trays inside— 
confidential, quick, no 
desk-top clutter 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers—saves 
“barrels”’ of time 


for / The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,’’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 





time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered”’ office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! W rite 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 2, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan Bs 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity, on the whole, is staying at a relatively high level. 

Industrial production is going on at about the same pace as during the last 
six months. A gradual rise is indicated for the period ahead. 

Output of hard goods--durables--is at a new postwar high. Federal Reserve 
Board index puts durable output at 280 per cent of the 1935-39 average. Pre- 
vious peak was reached in April, 1951, at 279 per cent. 

Soft-goods production--nondurables--gives little evidence of pickup. Non- 
durable output has stayed around last summer's low point since October. 

Analysis of these figures, however, shows that the country is shifting 
from civilian to arms production. That is a shift that will continue. 











In hard goods, for example, the over-all boost in output results from in- 
creased production of arms and plant machinery and tools. 

Civilian hard-goods output is considerably below last year's high mark. 

Household appliances--stoves, refrigerators, radios, television sets, etc. 
‘--are being produced at about the 1947-49 level, or near last summer's low. 

Automobile production is down considerably, due in part to model changes. 

Output of building materials is down because of large inventories, less 
home building. Furniture production is off for the same reasons. 























In soft-goods industries, lower production reflects hign inventories. 

Cotton-textile plants reduced output further in December. © 

Paper industry also is operating at a slower rate than in recent months. 

Oil refining and chemical production, on the other hand, are turning out 
products at a high rate. They qualify as defense industries. 











What you are seeing, actually, is an uptrend in output of things that are 
of little or no use to consumers, a downtrend in things consumers buy. It isa 
trend that is similar to the years of World War II. This changing pattern, 
however, is not yet causing much distress or disturbance. 


There is also a chance that civilian industries may get more materials. 

Chrome stainless steel is removed from Government controls. This metal is 
used widely as trim for automobiles and other products. 

Glass containers now can be made in any design or shape. 








Synthetic rubber is free from control, except for butyl, used in tubes. 
Natural rubber continues under some restrictions as to uSe. 

Plastic-type nylon is control-free. So are bismuth and methyl chloride. 

These are examples of U.S. industry's ability to expand production. In 
these lines, enough materials are being produced to satisfy demand from both 
the armed services and civilian processors. It is probable in the period ahead 
that other basic materials also may come into abundant supply. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Steel producers, in fact, are urging a good many decontrols. 

Sheet steel, widely used in automobiles and appliances, is said to be in 
adequate supply. National Production Authority is studying the situation. 

Other steel products said to be plentiful are small pipe, wire fencing, 
barbed wire and other wire products. Industry wants these decontrolled. 

Still short are plate and structural steel,’ a few other items. 

Nickel-bearing steel, other alloy steels that must be extremely hard or 
highly heat resistant continue to be scarce. There does not seem to be much 
chance that controls can be eased on these alloy steels until the arms program 
is well along. Military and industrial demand is too large. 

















Aluminum supply, however, shows some signs of easing this spring. The air. 
craft program is to be slowed and that will reduce immediate military demand 
for this metal. Prospect is that the auto industry may get some more. 

That leaves copper and nickel as the major scarcities. 





Price control also is beginning to appear as less necessary. 

Wholesale prices in general are down several points from last year. 

Price weakness is apparent in hides, grains, wool, fats and oils. 

World metal prices are coming closer to the U.S. ceiling price. 

Farm-commodity prices fell nearly 2 per cent from December to January. 

Cost of living has been moving higher, but not Sharply. 

Price movements, in fact, have shown a tendency to level out in the last 
few months. That has put pressure on the Office of Price Stabilization to re- 
move controls when prices fall below ceilings. OPS is studying this move. 




















Building activity gives no sign yet of any sharp turn downward. 

Total new construction in January is officially reported at 2.2 billion 
dollars. That's down seasonally from December but up from a year ago. 

Building trends, however, show some sharp shifts. 

Private residential building is way off, down 20 per cent from a year ago. 

Commercial building--stores, warehouses, etc.--is off 26 per cent. 

Industrial building, in contrast, is up more than 38 per cent. 




















Industrial expansion is likely to continue, despite controls and official 
Statements that it must be curtailed. Official and private surveys of plans of 
industry to expand indicate large expansion programs for 1952. 


Public construction is well above the figures of a year ago. 
Military building is running about six times last year's volume. 
Industrial building, publicly financed, is more than twice as heavy as last 











year at this time. Atomic-energy expansion, moreover, is just starting. 





School construction is running above a year ago by 14 per cent. 





Highway building, however, is off from last year by 21 per cent. 





There is also less activity in hospital construction, Sewer and water sys- 
tems, conservation and development programs. 


Minimum retail-price fixing by manufacturers and merchants is to get an 
airing in Congress. Two House committees are looking into the matter. 

State fair-trade laws, outlawed in effect by the Supreme Court, are given 
specific approval in pending bills. Idea is to protect prices on name brands. 
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Some of the finest industrial plants 
in the nation are located in The Land 
of Plenty, the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway*. 
Some of these factories are big, with 
many years of continued successful 





operation. Some are small, and young, and full of dependable N&W rail service ... fair real estate 
promise. Together, they represent hundreds of values . .. the world’s finest bituminous coal, for 
different types of industry. power and processing ... reasonable state and 

If this wide industrial diversification can find, local tax structures. . . clean, pleasant communities 
in The Land of Plenty, the advantages needed for . . . good climate. . . nearness to domestic markets 
successful operation and growth, so can you. and good accessibility to world markets through the 


year-round ice-free Port of Norfolk on famed 


Let the Norfolk and Western tell you about this Hampton Roads. And there's plenty of room to-grevw. 


territory’s raw materials ... its workers with 
ability and stay-bility ... power and water... LOOK INTO THE LAND OF PLENTY! 


Write the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer U-502, Norfolk and 


Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. These plant location specialists are at your 
service, without obligation and in confidence. Their job is to help you find 
the location tailored to fit your needs. 





Norpotk... Western. 


*Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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FREE to 


EXECUTIVES! 





To Keep Prospects 
Reminded With 


TRADE YM 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New 
“‘Autopoint” / - 
Combination * 

Matching 
Ball Point Pen and Pencil Set 










New “Autopoint” 
“VINYLITE” 
BILLFOLDS 
Simulated Pin Seal 
Lizard and Alligator Grains 


Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” 
how “Autopoint” inexpensive 
Business Gifts build good will, 


get you more sales at less cost, 


showing 


keep customers repeating. 

Used and praised by leading 
sales executives, this booklet 
gives you 37 tried and proved 
ways to make useful ““Autopoint” 
Gifts pay dividends. Mail cou- 
pon for your free copy and Cata- 
log of gifts that get the business. 





How To Cut Your Firm's i] 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! * 


Let us show you how. Famous "Auto- No. 48 
point" Pencils for Organization use + at 
save pencil sharpening time, give you Autopoint 
greater efficiency —can cut your pen- Better 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. Pencil 











“Autopoint’ is a trademark of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 





| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-2, Chicago 40, lil. | 
Send free,copy of booklet “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts, | 
1 ) Send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
| on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 


Name 











ITI cecil innigiccblhelintaniniatinasiinantaibip __| 
Position___ ial | 
oo Address_ _ | 
ity Zone____State | 

| C Check here to have representative call. | 


@ 











Finance Week 





Income Tax: How to Save- 
Cuts That the Law Allows 


Are you paying the Govern- 
ment more than you owe? 

Get well acquainted with the 
income tax form. It might save 
you money. That applies to indi- 
viduals and businesses. 

Here is a detailed report on 
what is and is not taxable, what 
the language on the tax return 
means in dollars and cents. 


For people who learn the ins and 
outs of the tax laws, there are oppor- 
tunities for major savings on the in- 
come tax returns due by March 15. 

The law allows a lot of deductions 
and exemptions that often are over- 
looked by taxpayers. 

In what follows, you get a guide to 
some of the things that will be worth 
watching when you make out your return 
on 1951 income. 

Your personal deductions for char- 
ity, interest, taxes, etc.—the ones shown 
on page 3 of your return blank—can 
make a great difference in the amount 
of the tax you pay. 


You are entitled, with no questions 


asked, to take a standard deduction of 
10 percent of your income, up to a max- 


imum deduction of $1,000. That's tp 
cover “nonbusiness deductions.” It’s 
good rule, however, never to use the 


standard deduction without checking to 
see whether you can beat that figure by 
itemizing your deductions. 

Interest payments are important de. 
ductions. This includes the interest 
your home mortgage. If you owe yen 
much money on your house, the chances 
are that you can beat the standard é. 
duction. 

You also are entitled to charge off in. 
terest on delinquent taxes, on person 
loans and on installment purchases, [f 
you are a tenant-stockholder in a co-op. 
erative apartment, you can deduct you 
share of interest and taxes paid by the 
co-op. Don’t forget that the discount on 
a loan is interest. 

You can deduct just about all the taxes 
you pay, with the exception of feden| 
taxes. Your State gasoline taxes are ce- 
ductible. So are your State sales taxes 
and your property taxes, real or personal. 
The price of your automobile license 


tags is considered a tax. You are per 
mitted to deduct your State or local in- 
come tax and your poll or capitation ta. 

Contributions often slip the minds of 





—Castens 


WHEN IT COMES TO INCOME TAXES ... 
. .. it pays to know the law 
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TEAMWORK 


The photograph shows the majority of 

the members of the U.S. Air Force 

Mock-up Inspection group for the Beechcraft 
T-36A training airplane, posed in front of 
the dummy or “mock-up” T-36A prototype. 


It is estimated that the total aggregate aircraft 
experience of the members of this board 
greatly exceeds 500 years. These specialists 
in Structures, Aerodynamics, Aircraft 

Power Plants, Electronics and Radar, Flying 
Safety, Pilot Training, and many other 
phases of aviation, all made contributions 

to the design of the T-36A Beechcraft. 


Beech 





CORPORATION 


The composite thinking of this group, 
together with the aircraft designing 
experience of Beechcraft’s Engineering 
Department, has combined to insure an 
outstanding new training airplane 

for the U.S. Air Force. 


Such teamwork between Government and 
Industry insures maximum economy 

in connection with the procurement of 
new types of defense equipment. Less than 
five months elapsed between the date 

of the contract and the date of the meeting 
of the Inspection Board. 


Aircraft 
SG) 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A.: 









Sanding Wood... 


Straight-Line Action 





Sundstrand Air Sanders 


produce finer finishes ! 


Across America you find Sundstrand 
Air Sanders in wide use by all types 
of industry for faster, easier, im- 
proved finishing. Leading automo- 
bile and furniture plants along with 
countless others specify Sundstrand 
Sanders for all sanding and rubbing 
operations. For the famous Sund- 
strand Straight-Line Action leaves no 
swirls, no pressure marks. Another 
example of how industry benefits 
through Sundstrand’s reliable re- 
search, expert engineering and pre- 


cision production. 





SUNDSTRAND 





8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 


fetes Machinery, Centering Machines, 
o =} Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 


BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


ot Le 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation’s leading oil burner 
manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
Ac }s SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 


Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 







































Finance Week 





Charitable donations 
can be deducted... 


taxpayers. By going back over your ac- 
counts for 1951, or by searching your 
memory, you probably can find some 
substantial amounts that qualify. 

Check up on what you gave to the 
Red Cross, the Community Chest, Sal- 
vation Army, veterans’ organizations, Boy 
Scouts, nonprofit schools and _ hospitals, 
Put down what you paid for tuberculosis- 
society Christmas seals. You can deduct 
your contributions to the church, includ- 
ing what you dropped in the collection 
plate on Sundays. The rent on your pew 
is deductible. Also, remember that vou 
can count gifts of goods as well as 
money. If you gave groceries, clothing or 
furniture to the Salvation Army, you can 
take a deduction at fair market value. If 
you used your car in gratuitous service, 
for a charitable organization, vou can 
take the cost of gasoline and oil as a 
deduction. 

Something new has been added in 
the way of deductions. In the past, a 
person has been able to charge off per- 
sonal losses resulting from fire, flood, 
storm or theft, but only against a single 
years income. Now the law has been 
changed so that, if 1951 income was not 
sufficient to cover the loss, he can set off 
the remainder against income of 1950 
or against future income of the five-vear 
period 1952-56. This can mean refunds 
on 1950 taxes. 

The same principle applies to losses 
from automobile accidents except those 
caused by willful negligence, such as 
drunken driving. It also applies to thefts. 
Losses covered by insurance cannot be 
deducted. 

Medical expenses, which are defined 
rather generously in the tax rules, can 
be deducted to the extent that they ex- 
ceed 5 per cent of your income. That's 
the law for people below 65 years of 
age. Under a recent change, the 5 per 
cent restriction does not apply if either 
the taxpayer or his wife became 65 dur- 
ing or before 1951. Old people, in other 
words, can deduct all that they pay for 
medical expense, up to the dollar limits 
provided for all taxpayers. Those limits 
range from $1,250 for a single taxpayer 
to $5,000 for married couples filing joint 
returns and claiming four or more ex- 
emptions. 

You can deduct, as medical expense, 
whatever you pay doctors, surgeons, 
dentists, chiropractors, osteopaths and 
Christian Science practitioners. The term 
also covers hospital bills, X rays, eye- 
glasses, false teeth, dogs for the blind, 
ambulance hire, drugs and medicines. If 
you have to travel to get treatment, your 
travel expenses count. If you take your 
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.. « Medical deductions 
cover a wide field 


child to another city for treatment, you 
an deduct your expenses, including 
neals and hotel bill. You also can deduct 
premiums for medical or hospital in- 
wrance, but your deductions must be 
reduced by the amount of what you get 
hack on such insurance. 

The term “miscellaneous deductions,” 
vhich you find on page 3 of your tax re- 
urn, covers a variety of expenses. This 
« the catch-all section for deductible 
tems of a personal or “outside business” 
ature. It also is intended for business 
apense of an employe that is not reim- 





Taxpayer's Check List 


You may be able to save 
| some money by looking into tax 
rules governing: 


Entertainment expense 
Lawyers’ fees 
| Alimony payments 
| Bad debts 
Costs of tools and supplies 
Depreciation of property 
Taxes, including auto tags 
Damage by fire, flood, etc. 
| Rent of safe-deposit box 
Life-insurance proceeds 
Insurance dividends 
Capital losses 
Pensions, annuities 
Profit from sale of home 
Medical expense 
Professional-society dues 





es 








wursed by the employer. These items 
we not to be confused with regular busi- 
less expenses, including reimbursed ex- 
penses of employes, which must be taken 
mn page 1 of the return. 

Under “miscellaneous deductions,” 
you can deduct the cost of protecting or 
managing your personal investments. 
Rental of safe-deposit boxes, if used to 
keep securities but not jewelry or insur- 
ance policies, can be deducted. You 
may charge off fees paid to investment 
counsel or lawyers in connection with 
your investments. 

If you engage an accountant or lawyer 
‘0 prepare your income-tax return, you 
may deduct his fees. 

Your dues to unions or professional so- 
tities count, as do other expenses in 
‘onnection with employment. If you en- 
tain customers, and do not get reim- 
bused by your employer, you can take 
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WORKING CAPITAL 
rates high priority in 


business planning now 


N an economy such as we have 

now, a tight cash position is not 
necessarily a reflection on the “health” 
of a company. On the contrary, many 
of America’s biggest and many of 
America’s fastest growing concerns 
have found, now find or will find 
themselves in this position. 


Many companies are ‘“‘current 
asset’? PROSPEROUS but “ready 
cash” POOR because it’s the composi- 
tion of working capital rather than its 
size that counts. And with higher tax 
payments to make on 1951 earnings 
... and with 70% of these taxes to pay 
before June 30... such companies are 
going to suffer a still further drain 
on operating cash. 


Delaying action to correct a re- 
ducing cash position can be just as 
disastrous to a business as ignoring 
warning signals of failing health can be 
to an individual. 


We know. For while ComMErcIAL 
Crepit was able to solve the working 
capital problem last year for hundreds 
of manufacturers and wholesalers who 
came to us in time, there were other 
companies that were beyond our help. 
They had delayed too long, fought a 
losing battle in trying to operate and 
compete under the terrific handicap 
of a short cash position. 


Obviously, CommerctaL CREDIT 
cannot predict the future, but that the 
money market may tighten as the 
need for more commercial borrowing 
grows is more than a possibility. For 
nearly 40 years the business of 
CommMercIiAL Crepir has been money. 
We're SPECIALISTS in this field. 
Our advice to the executive whose 
business is likely to face a cash 
problem any time in ’52 is to give the 
subject high priority. Start now to 
investigate ways you can meet the 
problem. 


Half a billion dollars 
can't be wrong 


One method you should investigate is 
that offered by ComMErcIAL CREDIT. 
Currently, we are supplying manu- 
facturers and wholesalers with cash for 
working capital purposes at the rate 
of HALF A BILLION DOLLARS 


annually. 


CommerciAL CrepiT can provide 
the average company with substan- 
tially more cash than its usual borrow- 
ing sources within 3 to 5 days. 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT can put execu- 
tives’ minds at rest by showing that 
our funds can be available continuous- 
ly for ten weeks, ten months or years. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT can give assur- 
ance to users of its method that if 
increased sales call for increased 
financing, more funds will be available 
automatically. 


ComMERCIAL CrepitT’s plan offers 
all the advantages of selling stock or 
taking in partners without the disad- 
vantages. You solve your problem 
almost immediately and without any 
legal, accounting or other preliminary 
costs. You retain full company owner- 
ship. You keep complete control over 
management and profits. You handle 
our one reasonable charge as a tax 
deductible, business expense. 


There is nothing more costly 
than lack of cash 
DON’T DELAY. If you have or face a 


tight cash position, wire or write the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT Corpo- 
RATION Office below and we will sub- 
mit a proposal. Just say, “Saw your 
message in U.S. News €S World Report. 
Give me complete facts.” 


e 7 e 


If your need is urgent, phone our 
nearest Divisional Manager: NEw 
York, Mr. Barrett, Phone MUrray 
Hill 3-5400; Cuicaco, Mr. Rogers, 
Phone DEarborn 2-3716; BALTIMoRE, 
Mr. Brilhart, Phone SAratoga 4395; 
Los AncELes, Mr. Norton, Phone 
MIchigan 9431; San Francisco, Mr. 
Dunnington, Phone YUcon 2-6362. 





Capital and Surplus 
over $120,000,000 


COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 1 + New York 17 + Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 * San Francisco 6 






































Don’t let deafness rob 
you of success and 
happiness! Do as 
thousands have done 
—see your nearest 


MAICO 


HEARING 
CONSULTANT 


Write for 
free booklet 
“What Every 
Hearing 

Aid User 
Should Know". 





THE MAICO CO., INC. 
Room 108F, 21 No. 3rd St 
Minneapolis 1,Minn. 











3 to 5 year healthy selected trees. 6” 
to 14” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce. Scotch Pine, Red Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Canadian Hemlock, Postpaid at 
planting time. For complete Evergreen 
Catalog write Box 24-B. 


A MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Indiana, Pa. 
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Is this 
your 


Today’s faster business 
pace makes one fact clear. 
In many companies the regular ¥ 
exterior telephone system is not 
enough! It may actually be a bottle- 
neck! Kellogg SELECT-O-PHONE 
will break that bottleneck! 
Automatic, requiring no operator and 
independent of your switchboard, 
SELECT-O-PHONE is the modern 
means of transmitting orders, of ex- 
changing ideas with individual execu- 
tives or groups inside your business— 
instantly, privately, and continuously 
—without interference with your reg- 
ular telephone! 


KELLOGG Sele-0-Phone 


THE /s10€ VOICE OF BUSINESS 


GET THE FACTS! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION, Dept. 53-B-1 


Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
6650 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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Please rush your new “Here’s How” Booklet that 
! explains how | can benefit from 

1 SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercommunication. 
L] 

1 

! 

‘ 





Company. 





Street. 
City. 





Zone State 
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Gambling losses allowed 
to the extent of gains... 


the cost as a “miscellaneous deduction.” 
The same rule applies if you buy busi- 
ness tools or supplies—special uniforms 
required by the employer, professional 
journals, technical books, ete. 

If you pay regular alimony under a 
court decree, you can deduct the amount 
of such payments. That rule includes the 
premiums you pay on a life insurance 
policy that is provided by the decree 
and names your former wife as the ir- 
revocable beneficiary. 

You can deduct your gambling losses, 
but only to the extent of your gains. 

That gives you an idea of how far 
you can go in claiming personal deduc- 
tions, the kind you need to itemize to 
beat the standard deduction. 

Business deductions are entirely dif- 
ferent, and must be taken on page 1 of 
your return blank. Business and _profes- 
sional men will do well to study the 
items that are allowed here. 

They can charge off against income 
the expenses that they incur in their 
trade, business or profession. These in- 
clude costs of materials, supplies, fuel, 
labor, rent, interest, taxes, bad debts, 
insurance, advertising, depreciation, re- 
pairs, ete. 

A physician who uses his car half for 
professional purposes and half for per- 
sonal purposes can deduct half the op- 
erating cost. The same pro rata system 
can be used if part of a taxpayer's home 
is used for business purposes. This in- 
cludes depreciation. 

Business expense that is deductible 
includes the cost of entertainment—pro- 
vided it is “ordinary and necessary” for 
business operations. You must use your 
judgment in drawing the line on that, 
and also on what entertainment is for 
business purposes as distinguished from 
personal entertaining. Some taxpayers 
manage to charge off big amounts for en- 
tertainment. 

Also, some can manage to deduct 
country-club dues, or a portion of such 
dues, on the ground that membership is 
necessary expense for business purposes. 
A few, on similar grounds, deduct part 
of the expenses of their yachts and re- 
sort places. 

Employes are expected to report ex- 
pense allowances, for travel or other re- 
imbursed outlays, as income, and then 
to deduct what they actually spend on 
the business of their employers. 

Travel expense includes fares, meals 
and hotel bills while away from home 
on the employer’s business. It also in- 
cludes such items as porters’ tips and 
hire of public stenographer. It does not 
include laundry. Some employes, such 








Borden’ 


DIVIDEND No. 168 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable March 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 9, 1952. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


7 
Tedsurey 


—$——_., 


January 29, 1952 
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Send This Issue | 


To Your Friends 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D. C. i 
Please send a free copy of the I 
February 8, 1952 issue of “U. S. I 
News & World Report’ with my I 
compliments to the persons listed 1 
below: I 
i 
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... Many types of income 
are exempt from taxation 


as Washington representatives, claim 
that they are away from home practically 
ill the time, and manage to charge off 
much of their cost of regular living. 

Other reimbursed expenses cover a 
wide range. If an employe spends more 
for such purposes than he gets back 
from his employer, he can claim the re- 
mainder as an employment expense on 
page 3 of the return. 

Other points that offer possible tax 
avings are important. 

Some types of income are exempt out- 
ight. These include Social Security 
benefits, veterans’ pensions, life insur- 
ance proceeds, insurance dividends, in- 
terest on State and municipal bonds. 
They also include all the service pay of 
enlisted men and $200 of the monthly 
pay of officers in combat areas. 

Bad debts can be charged off. Busi- 
ness bad debts are written off simply 
as business losses. Personal bad debts 
are shown as “short-term capital losses” 
on a separate sheet of the individual re- 
tun marked “Schedule D.” 

If you sold your home in 1951 and 
ued all the proceeds to buy another 
within a year, your profit is not taxable. 
If you have sold and still expect to buy 
another before the year is out, simply re- 
port the sale but show no gain. Later, if 
you do buy, advise the collector. If not, 
you will have to file an amended return. 
If you pay less for your new home than 
you got for the old, the difference is 
taxable as a long-term capital gain. 

Capital losses should not be over- 
looked. Within limits, they can be ap- 
plied as offsets to regular income. 

On capital gains involving buildings, 
etc., remember to charge off the cost of 
improvements and other expense. 

Pensions and annuities are not taxable 
until the taxpayer recovers his original 
cost tax-free. However, 3 per cent of 
what he has paid in must be reported as 
income each year after he starts draw- 
ing benefits, as that amount is consid- 
ered interest on his money. 

If you got married during 1951, you 
are considered married for the whole 
year. That goes, also, if your wife died 
any time during the year, A child born 
during 1951 is regarded as a dependent 
for the full year. 

All this gives you some checkpoints on 
things to watch in making out your in- 
come tax return. A study of the allow- 
able deductions and exemptions can pay 
teal rewards. If you make a mistake and 
overpay, the tax collector is not likely to 
find your error and send you a refund. 
It's to your advantage, in the first place, 
to take all the relief the law allows. 
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TERMINAL 


to serve shippers 





ST. LOUIS... gateway to the 
great West-Southwest...is the 
site of our spacious, new freight 
station. Covering three city 
blocks, the terminalis designed 
for the highly efficient handling 
of less-than-carload shipments. 
Its 12 enclosed tracks 
accommodate 180 cars. 


With its completion, all of 
MISSOURI PACIFIC’s St. Louis 
Gateway freight station operations 
are concentrated at one location, 
pickup and delivery services 
simplified, time-consuming 
station to station transfers 
eliminated, and possibility of 
damage to freight in transit 
materially reduced. 


The completion of the terminal 
marks one more milestone in 
MO-PAC’s continuing program 
to bring ever better service 

to its patrons. 






























PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
sends figure output soaring 


EASIER-SUKERK-FASTER 


EASIER—because Marchant saves the operator at 
least one step in every multiplication problem. 
SURER— because Marchant is the only American 
calculator with dials for verifying the 

keyboard entry. 

FASTER—because Marchant’s mechanism 
operates at speeds ranging up to twice 

those of any other calculator. 

Since more than half of all calculator work is multi- 
plication, experienced office workers everywhere choose the 
calculator that multiplies easier, surer, faster. The Marchant Man 
in your phone book will prove this by a demonstration 

in your office —call him today. 





xe PUSH-BUTTON MULTIPLICATION 
Merely enter multiplicand in key- 
board and answer appears simul- 
taneously as multiplier is entered 
in Automatic Multiplier row. 
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: Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free : 
' GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS ' 
+ ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS Oo ' 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPAN 


GAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA U-1 ' 
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>> There's some relief in Britain now that the shape of the new austerity 
program is known. The blow has fallen. It couldn't be ducked. The average 
Briton senses that his country is in a bad Spot. Complaints against belt 
tightening are not too loud, except from the political opposition. 


>> Every Briton will feel the effects of the austerity program. It will cut 
a wide swath through supplies of goods for the home market. 

Imports into Britain this year are to be cut by 1.4 billion doilars--or 13 
per cent below the 1951 level. Cuts will be largely in consumer goods. For 
instance, big slashes in imports of canned foods, fresh fruit and vegetables. 
These have been bought at fancy prices to eke out monotonous rationed food in 
Britain. There will be fewer imports of clothing, furniture, carpets, shoes, 
toys. Tobacco imports will be cut by 43 per cent. Most of Britain's tobacco 
comes from the U.S. Later this year fewer American movies will be allowed in. 








All these things are considered luxuries for a people near bankruptcy. 





Exports will be pushed, diverting goods from the home market. Domestic 
sales of cars and trucks will be cut almost in half to bolster exports. Home- 
market Supplies will be cut one third in these lines: radio and television sets, 
household appliances, motorcycles, bicycles, Sports goods, metal furniture. 

Civilian demand for many of these things, eSpecially cars, has been heavy. 
Sacrifices now asked to build up exports, therefore, really hurt. 

Travel allowances are cut in half--to the equivalent of $70 a year. This 
means many Britons can't journey to the Continent to enjoy good food, as they 
have in the last year or two. There's to be little escape from austerity. 











>> Britain can't continue to live beyond her means. Last year, imports ran 
1.6 billion dollars larger than exports. Cuts in imports and diversion of 
British products to export markets will plug most of this gap. 

Also, the. U.S. will again help Britain. Washington will make 300 million 
dollars available to Britain before July 1. This grant can be spent for raw 
materials and other items directly related to the British defense program. U.S. 
also will aid the British position by special deals to buy tin and rubber. 

Combination of smaller imports, bigger exports and U.S. aid should ease 
Britain over this foreign-trade crisis. But it's the recurrence of these crises 
and the continuing need for larger U.S. assistance that cause head wagging. 








>> Curtailing supplies for the British home market is only half the story. 
Big problem now is to cut purchasing power of the British people so as not to 
overmatch reduced supplies of goods available. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Richard A. Butler has hardly made a start in 
that direction. He proposes tightening up terms on installment buying and he 
wants to charge fees for certain medical services now provided free. Very much 
more severe measures will probably show up in his budget message, March 4. 





Severe inflation threatens in Britain. Here's why: The austerity program 
will cut goods on home counters. But wages are reaching higher daily. Result 
will be growing pressure for higher prices. That is, unless, even a bigger 
Share of wages is taken away in taxes or in some other way. 








>> That's the basic problem facing the British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He can do a number of things to sop up buying power. For instance..... 

(1) He can let prices rise a bit. Already he is doing that in food by 
passing along higher costs and keeping the over-all subsidy stable. 

(2) He can raise taxes. He will put on an excess-profits tax. He may 
stiffen indirect taxes--on purchases, or on beer, tobacco, amusements. But the 
scope for heavier taxes--eSpecially on income--is not great. A married Briton 
with two children making $5,000 a year already pays out about 25 per cent in 
income taxes. In the U.S., such a man pays about 10 per cent. 








(3) The Chancellor can raise interest rates on savings bonds again to make 
them more attractive. Or he could force Savings through other methods. 





(4) He can tighten credit restrictions further. Bank loans are more ex- 
pensive than early last Autumn, but are still being made in large amounts. 

(5) He can seek to limit wage increases by voluntary agreement again. 

(6) He can limit dividend payments. 

One way or another, Butler must keep the number of pounds rustling around 
in British pockets down to a minimum. Whatever he does won't be popular. 

The British people won't be happy about the new burdens on their shoulders. 
But in Britain there is admiration--grudging or not--for the direct approach of 
the Churchill Government. It is not pulling its punches. 














>> In the race to build up basic industries, Eastern Europe (including Russia) 
is outstripping Western Europe, despite massive help of U.S. since the war. 

Take a look at what's happening--according to the best figures available: 

Steel production in Eastern Europe is up 67 per cent since 1938. Western 
Europe's steel has gained only 26 per cent. But Western Europe, still in the 
lead, produced 58 million tons last year against 40 in the Soviet sphere. 

Coal output in Eastern Europe has climbed 73 per cent above the prewar 
level. In Western Europe, miners haven't yet quite equaled the 1938 figure. 
Again, Western Europe leads in actual production--477 million tons to 389. 

Electric-power production shows the same trend. Soviet sphere is up 150 
per cent, compared with a 100 per cent gain in Western Europe. But Eastern 
Europe's output, at 128 billion kilowatt-hours in 1951, lags far behind the 
West's 288 billion kwh. This gap will narrow in Eastern Europe's favor as huge 














Russian projects on the Volga, Don and Dnieper rivers come in. 
Light industries--making civilian goods--show no such spectacular gains in 
the East. They lead a _hand-to-mouth existence, with raw-material supplies 








uncertain. Heavy industries get first call not only on materials but also on 
labor. Agriculture in Eastern Europe is suffering because So many workers are 
diverted to heavy industry. But no matter how it's done--the basic sinews of 
the Soviet industrial giant are building up fast. 
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Throughout the 24 counties served by The Dayton Power 
and Light Company, the problems of the postwar years have 
been successfully met. 

By the end of 1951 construction restrictions resulting 
from World War II had been overcome. New territories 
acquired in 1945 and 1948 had been integrated. These 
accomplishments, each a major achievement, offer examples 
of what the American team of labor, capital and manage- 
ment can do in abnormal times. 

The five-year postwar expansion program (1946-1950) 
cost $75,227,000. The second five-year program, now under 


= year of balanced progress 
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The Dayton Power and Light Company Annual Report reveals 
strength and stability, gives assurance of continued growth 


way, resulted in an outlay of $20,400,000 in 1951, and 
will require an additional $38,000,000 for 1952 and 1953. 

The annual report shows an increase in operating rev- 
enues from $22,961,000 in. 1945 to approximately $49,000,- 
000 in 1951. The sale of electrical energy increased from 
874,774,000 kilowatt hours in 1945 to 1,750,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1951. The thousands of cubic feet of gas sold 
increased from 9,820,000 in 1945 to 24,410,000 in 1951 

The financing of this program not only produced the 
necessary funds, but also improved the balance in capital 
structure. The accompanying chart illustrates the results. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1951 ANNUAL REPORT 


a balanced capital structure 
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NO MORE TROOPS TO EUROPE? 


Former President Hoover’s Proposals for World Policy 


(Following is the full text of the address by Herbert Hoover 
in New York on Sunday, January 27, which was broadcast 
and televised over the Columbia Broadcasting System.) 


The Sabbath day is an appropriate day to discuss our 
problems of peace. Unfortunately on this Sabbath day, de- 
spite our full good will to mankind, peace rests upon defense 
from Communist aggression. And that includes defense of 
our religious faiths. 

One year ago we engaged in a great debate on our for- 
eign and military policies. 

At that time we were repeatedly told that United States 
policies were based upon what was called “a calculated risk” 
which meant risk of war or economic degeneration. With 
that as a basis of national policies, a changing world demands 
constant recalculation of risk and reconsideration of alterna- 
tives. 

The risks are so great that with our experience over the 
past vear, the Congress should now again recalculate. 

I do not propose on this occasion to review how we got 
into these dangerous “cold” and “hot” wars, but to start from 
where we are now. 

To indicate the necessity for recalculation of risks, I will 
make a short appraisal of the situations in the world. 


What Has Happened in Europe 


A year ago, when I addressed the American people, the 
North Atlantic Pact had been in operation for over a year. 
Up to that time, despite huge subsidies and sacrifices by the 
American people, the nations of Europe, except Britain, had 
done little in mutual defense. And in this address, unless 
otherwise stated, I do not include Britain in the term “West- 
ern Europe.” 

During the course of the debate a year ago we were told 
that a European defense army of upward of 40 ground divi- 
sions would be created under General Eisenhower by the 
end of 1952, with 20 more divisions by the end of 1954. 

We were told four more American divisions were to be 
shipped to Europe in addition to the two we already had 
there. 

What has happened? 

The rearming of Western Europe is mainly dependent 
upon the French and the Germans. A year ago, in urging 
that we send our divisions, General Eisenhower stated to 
the Congress that the French promised 15 battleworthy 
divisions by the end of 1952 and presumably more by the 
end of 1953. A few days ago, the French Defense Minister 
indicated that they contemplated only 10 divisions for the 
European army of which none was complete and half of 
them were only 50 per cent recruited. 

The settlement by which Western Germany is to be given 
a certain degree of independence and is to contribute 12 
divisions has not yet gone beyond the paper stage. No battle- 
worthy German divisions are in sight—certainly not before 
1953. 

The British have announced that their four divisions on 
the Continent will not be a part of the European army but 
that they “will co-operate.” Britannia would be a friend but 
would not marry Mr. Europe. That is a form of independ- 
ence. 

In sum, the only substantial additions to Western Euro- 
pean ground armies during the two years past have been the 
American divisions we have sent over. 
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Aside from American and British divisions it would be 
difficult to find 10 battleworthy divisions in the Western Ey. 
ropean army today. And it would appear that even the 60. 
division army is two or three years away. 

This proposed 60-division army compares with over 200 
equipped divisions which these same Western European na- 
tions placed in the field within 60 days after the outbreak of 
each World War. And their man power and productivity are 
greater today. 

In that debate a year ago, we were told that the Commu. 
nist armies comprised 300 divisions, 20,000 planes and 30.- 
000 tanks. No one contended that 60 European divisions, 
even if created, could do more than temporarily halt the in- 
vasion. Our side in that debate replied that this was not a 
calculated risk but that it was a calculated Dunkirk. 

I may say at once that all the American people are in- 
terested in the growth of unity in continental Europe and 
their preparation of adequate ground armies for their de- 
fense. We earnestly hope that General Eisenhower will suc- 
ceed in his difficult task. 

There has been some progress during the past year in 
allaying age-old discords and dissensions. But they are ob- 
viously not yet cured. 

Among forces which obstruct progressive Western Euro- 
pean statesmen are the potent Socialist and Communist 
parties. These parties also have widely spread the _ belief 
that our subsidies and our urging are for the purpose of using 
Europe for American cannon fodder. Yet the Western Euro- 
pean nations are contributing less than 10 per cent of the 
total military expenditures of the North Atlantic Pact nations. 

Another cause of Western European inertia is its attitude 
as to the risk of Communist invasion. That attitude is pro- 
foundly different from the attitude of Washington. 

There is in Europe today no such public alarm as has 
been fanned up in the United States. None of those nations 
has declared emergencies or taken measures comparable 
with ours. They do not propagandize war fears or war psycho- 
sis such as we get out of Washington. Not one European 
country conducts such exercises in protection from bombs as 
we have had in New York. 

I recently made an inquiry from European sources as to 
why they calculate this risk of invasion as so much less than 
does Washington. 

The sum of this inquiry was that there was little public be- 
lief that there was risk of a Russian invasion in the near fu- 
ture. Their reasons for this belief were: 

First. They said that the Russian ground armies could have 
overrun Western Europe in a two months’ campaign any 
time in the past five years and can no doubt do it during 
several years to come. That they have not done so seems 
proof to these observers that the Kremlin realizes several 
difficulties in making a Red world out of the West. 

Second, They said that the Communists hesitate to stir up 
a war in the West because they can see no final military vic- 
tory. That the Russians know they cannot invade the United 
States with armies, however much they might possibly trouble 
us with bombs. Therefore, they said, the Russians have no 
taste for a war where they cannot effectively destroy their 
enemy. 

Third. They stated that the Kremlin realizes that invasion 
of Western Europe would add a dozen nationalities to the 
centrifugal forces and oppositions which already trouble 
them from the 30 odd races they dominate. They said the 
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roof of these oppositions was the fact that the Communists 
have sent 15 million politically objectionable persons to 
slave camps. In addition, nationalism is not dead in those 
nations, as witness Yugoslavia. 

Fourth. They said the Kremlin knows that the industrial 
potential they would secure by invading Western Europe is 
mostly an illusion. The reason they gave is that if Western 
Europe were blockaded by the Americans or British, and 
Russian transport into Europe were paralyzed by bombing, 
Europe would be 30 per cent short in fuel, 25 per cent 
hort in food and without nonferrous and hardening metals. 
Thev stated that under such a blockade, Western European 
industrial production would diminish rapidly and ultimately 
fail. 

Fifth. They said the Kremlin has at last learned that its 
conspiracies of boring from within have failed to secure more 
than a minor percentage of men’s minds in the Western 
World. Its left-arm activities have there raised implacable 
walls to such ideological victories. 

Sixth. They said the opportunities of the Kremlin are in 
Asia and that its face is turned East. 

Seventh. They said Stalin has every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress of economic confusion in the United States 
and in Western Europe. 

Eighth. Finally, they said, the Communists know that, if 
they invade Western Europe, their own war potential will 
be destroved by an atomic war from the air and a blockade 
from the sea, even if they succeed on land. 

I cannot say whether these eight assumptions are correct 
x not. But they do contribute to Western Europe’s lack of 
hysterics and their calculation of low risk and, therefore, 
their lack to hurry to arm. 

In any event this whole European situation requires that 
the United States recalculate our own risks and reconsider 
the possible alternatives. 


What Has Happened in Asia 
and the Middle East? 

In south Asia and the Middle East we are witnessing vast 
readjustments of political power. Behind the slogan “Asia 
for the Asiatics” lie two centuries of the white man’s exploita- 
tion. These forces have lighted a prairie fire of revolution 
against the West. They are removing the “white man’s 
burden.” 

America had no part in this exploitation. Yet too often we 
fnd that many of these nations vote against the United 
States in the United Nations. 

During the past year in Korea, the United Nations vetoed 
General MacArthur's policies of destroying the Chinese air 
sanctuary in Manchuria and the employment of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies to save American lives. Accordingly we de- 
nied ourselves victory. 

A negotiation was begun six months ago for a cease-fire. 
The American people welcomed its promise to stop the loss 
of blood and lives of their sons. But three things have come 
of it. Far from cease-fire, over 20,000 Americans have been 
wounded and nearly 5,000 have been killed since the ne- 
gotiations began. 

Yet in this negotiation we have retreated from the original 
purpose of unity and independence for Korea to an appease- 
ment idea of a division of Korea about where it was before. 
Finally, during these negotiations the Chinese have built 
up a great air force. What the outcome may be, we do not 
know. But I will presently suggest some lessons we now 
ought to learn from this experience. 

What Has Happened in the 
United States 
The outstanding phenomenon in the United States is the 


dangerous oy erstraining of our economy by our gigantic ex- 
penditures, 


The American people have not yet felt the full impact of 
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—Harris & Ewing 


HERBERT HOOVER 


the gigantic increase in Government spending and _ taxes. 
Yet we already suffer from the blight of inflation and confis- 
catory taxes. 

Inflation 

We are actually in a war economy except for world-wide 
shooting. We are diverting more and more civilian produc- 
tion to war materials. We are placing a greater portion of our 
man power under arms. All this creates scarcity in civilian 
goods and increased spending power; both of which fan the 
flames of inflation. 

We are constantly told that measures are being taken by 
the Government to “prevent” inflation. This ignores the fact 
that we are in the middle of inflationary operations at this 
very minute. Even since the end of the second World War 
the purchasing power of our money, measured in wholesale 
prices, has decreased 40 per cent. 

Controls of the type we have imposed on wages and prices 
cannot in the long run prevent inflation. The experience of 
six great commercial nations in two wars has proved that 
they are, at best, a retarding device. 

Under the demands of Washington we are confronted 
with a probable federal deficit of 30 to 40 billion dollars for 
immediate rearmament. We already have government obli- 
gations and currency of 280 billion dollars. And_ private 
credit is dangerously overexpanded. In the brief period since 
the war, it has swelled by 130 billion dollars. 

The Government will need to cover part of its deficit by 
selling its bonds or notes, some part of which must be sold 
to the banks. That is direct inflation of credit and results in 
an addition to the currency in the form of bank-check money. 

The two pressures—scarcities and expanding credit or 
paper are the irresistible forces of inflation. They 
are already being expressed in gray markets and a sporadic 
spiral of higher wages and then higher prices. 

Our standard of living will be reduced in millions of fam- 


money 
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ilies. Lifetime savings will be taken from millions of other 
families. Rising prices are coming through the kitchen while 
taxes are invading our homes through the front door. 


Taxes 


These huge taxes are also overstraining our economy. 
Moreover they have probably reached the point of dimin- 
ishing return. That is indicated by the fact that the various 
taxes on the top-bracket incomes can possibly exceed 100 
per cent. If all remaining untaxed income above that level 
of the salarv and expense allowance of a United States Sen- 
ator were confiscated, it would bring only about 2. billion 
dollars annually to the Federal Treasury. And that assumes 
that these taxpayers would continue to work for nothing, 
which thev will not do. 

It is the average family who pays the bulk of taxes both 
income and hidden. Among them are corporation § taxes. 
These are ultimately passed on to their customers or the cor- 
poration would quickly go bankrupt. 

Families with incomes of from $3,000 to $4,000 a vear will 
pay in total taxes an average of over $900 per year. The 
double effect of inflation and taxes is indicated by the fact 
that a family with $3,000 net annual income 10 vears ago 
must now earn over $6,000 to maintain the same standard of 
living. 

And this spending and taxes is not a quickie program soon 
over. When our great militarv forces are assembled, they 
must continue to be paid for. Due to constant new inventions 
in weapons, the new devices must continuously replace the 
old. That will cost more billions. 

A man may carry a load of 300 pounds across the room, 
but he will break his back if he carries it around the block. 

Communism is an evil thing. It is contrary to the spiritual, 
moral and material aspirations of man. These very reasons 
give rise to my conviction that it will decay and die of its 
own poisons. But that may be many years away and, in the 
meantime, we must be prepared for a long journey. 

There are men who welcome these inflation and tax pres- 
sures because these forces drive to socialize the income of 
our people. That is the inevitable end, even if it were not the 
avowed purpose. If this form of creeping Socialism continues, 
we may be permitted to hold the paper title to property, 
while bureaucracy spends our income. Along this road the 
erosion of our productive capital and the destruction of in- 
centives to economic progress are inevitable. 


Some Alternative Calculations of Risk That 
Might Be Considered by the Congress 

In view of this past vear’s experience, and these rising 
pressures, the Congress should again re-examine our situa- 
tion. 

I believe there are methods more effective to check the 
Communist menace in the long run and at the same time to 
lessen our domestic dangers. 

As a basis for test I may repeat the essentials of the pro- 
posals some of us made a year ago which were supported by 
many military and economic authorities: 

First. That the first national purpose of this republic must 
be the defense of this final Gibraltar of freedom—that is 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Second. That the only way to save Europe from destruction 
is to avoid the third World War. The real and effective de- 
terrent which we can, within our resources, contribute to 
that end is in co-operation with the British to extend our al- 
ready strong air and navies up to a striking force. The Com- 
munists know that such a striking force could destroy their 
military potential if they started an invasion and it could 
punish any such aggression. And this applies to aggression 
against other non-Communist countries as well as Western 
Europe. 

In Korea, however correct the original decisions to use 
ground armies may have been, our experience during the 
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past year has certainly demonstrated that we should haye 
relied upon air and sea forces to punish that aggression, We 
could have avoided most of the sacrifice of 20,000 American 
boys and the injury of 80,000 others. The long run injury tp 
the South Koreans would have been less devastating,  ~ 

Third, That the only way we can hold the initiative in thy 
cold war is not to scatter our ground armies all around 
the 25,000 miles of Communist borders but to concentrate 
on such a highly mobile striking force by air and sea, 

Three weeks ago General Wedemeyer, one of our great. 
est military. strategists, stated we should not dissipate oy 
ground armies over the world and should put our emphasis 
upon a striking force of air and sea power. 

Fourth. That we should furnish such munitions as we ean 
afford to other nations who show a determined will to de. 
fend themselves. 

Fifth, That to maintain the economic strength of the 
United States and to prevent its socialization does not per. 
mit our building up great ground armies in addition to over. 
whelming air and sea forces and supply of munitions to 
other nations. If our economy should collapse, Stalin’s victory 
would be complete. We cannot take that risk. , 

Sixth. That true friendship with Westera European nations 
requires they be told certain things in no uncertain terms, 
They should realize the limit of our economic aid jis this 
deterrent air and sea power and munitions. That, protected 
by this shield, we expect them on the basis of their per- 
formance in previous wars, and now with the aid of mui- 
tions from us to realize that ground armies are Europe's 
own problem. We should state that we expect them to pro- 
vide ground protection to our airfields within their boundaries, 
We should state that not only will we send no more ground 
troops, but that we expect they will rapidly relieve us of that 
burden except to protect our airfields outside the NATO 
countries. 

And they should be told that their delays leave our 250, 
000 European garrison in a most exposed position. 

Seventh. Our relations to the United Nations Charter 
should be revised. It must not be allowed to dominate the in- 
ternal sovereignty of our Government. Our courts have al- 
ready made decisions that the Charter overrides our domestic 
laws. 


In Conclusion 


Recalculation of our policies along these lines would 
greatly reduce our economic risks. By restricting our ground 
armies and ultimately reducing them to the force neces- 
sary to protect our homeland and our essential air bases 
outside of European NATO countries, together with a re- 
duction or postponement of 30 per cent in our federal 
civil expenditures, we could assure our economic strength. 
We could return thousands of young men to their shops, 
their farms and their colleges. We could apply real brakes 
upon this drift to inflation; we might stop the plunge 
into Socialism; we could avoid increase in taxes. But above 
all, we could better halt the spread of Communist imperial- 
ism. 

It has been said that in these evil times peace can be pre- 
served only through strength. That is true. But the center 
and final reserve of strength of the free world lies in the 
North American continent. Nothing must be permitted to 
weaken this bastion. We should recalculate our risks. 

I pray that we shall have peace and preservation of our 
American way of life. I hold firmly to the belief that a third 
World War is neither necessary or inevitable. 

And in this summary of our position and our prospects 
I have used only facts and the terms of sober reason. But 
because I have avoided words appropriate to a deep emo- 
tion, this statement may not convey the extent of my anx 
iety for the future of my country and the world. But on 
this Sabbath day that anxiety is even greater than one year 


ago. 
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if paper were steel... 


Since controls on the distribution of steel were first imposed in September of 1950, 
Inland, while adhering to a policy of strict observance of these regulations, has done 
everything possible to reduce the inevitable hardships to our customers that a controlled 


steel economy brings with it. 


One way we have tried to be helpful: as soon as they are issued, we have carefully 
studied each of the regulations affecting steel users and have promptly mailed the more 


important ones, together with our own ‘‘boiled down” summaries, to each of our customers. 


This job keeps two Inland men hopping and the data sent out to date makes an imposing 
array as you Can see. 


We don’t like controls on steel production and distribution but, when national security 
demands them, we’ll do our best, within their provisions, to make life as painless as 


possible for regular Inland steel users. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport * Detroit * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Milwaukee * New York ® St. Louis * St. Paul 
Principal Products: Sheets, Strip, Tin Mill Products, Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Sheet Piling, Reinforcing Bars, Pig Iron, Rails and Track Accessories. 
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| om CITIZEN BECOMES concerned about what his Gov- 
ernment is doing or failing to do. He wants to see a 
policy changed. In a mood of puzzlement, he exclaims: 
“What can I do? I’m just one out of many millions. Is 
it worth while to write to my Representative in Con- 
gress or my Senators? Will they read what I write? 
Will they pay attention to it if they do read it?” 

Editors receive many letters asking whether it does 
any good to write to the President or to Congress. 

The question really is: “Can citizenship be made 
effective?” 

The first answer comes as one asks what would hap- 
pen if everybody felt the same sense of frustration. 
Supposing that all the people adopted the same atti- 
tude of passiveness—the Government wouldn’t func- 
tion with a knowledge of what the people want. The 
representative system would be paralyzed. 

Obviously members of the Senate and House cannot 
read all the mail transmitted to them by their constit- 
uents. But it would be unfortunate if this in any way 
discouraged citizens from writing their views nonethe- 
less. 

Every member of Congress today has a staff analyz- 
ing the incoming mail. Some members make statistical 
surveys, but mostly they weigh the type of argu- 
ment being made on each side and extract from the 
letters the fundamental points which run through the 
letters. 

It is easy enough for the analysts to tell the difference 
between organized propaganda and spontaneous com- 
ments. There is no reason, of course, why organiza- 
tions should not appeal to their members to write let- 
ters, but it is a fraud to furnish citizens a series of form 
letters or telegrams to sign or copy. Such artifices usu- 
ally defeat the object sought to be obtained. 

What happens at the Capitol is true also in the 
executive agencies. Mail is treated as the most impor- 
tant means of communication between the Government 
and the people—apart from the editorials in the press, 
advertisements on controversial questions, and the pub- 
lished comments of community leaders. 


The citizen who seeks only the general welfare 
can have a definite effect on the action of Government. 
To write such letters doesn’t always require a detailed 
knowledge of every technical question that is in contro- 
versy. It is more important for the citizen to state his 
honest reaction based on what he reads in the press or 
hears over the radio. 

It is most important for the citizen to be as objective 
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as possible, getting as much information as he can be- 
fore expressing himself, but even with only fragmen- 
tary information the citizen has a right to inquire—to 
ask if the report he has heard is correct and to say 
frankly what he thinks about it, anyway. 

The members of Congress have learned through the 
years to pay attention to the letters of thoughtful per- 
sons in a community who give expression to the princi- 
ples in which they believe even though they do not al- 
ways have all the details at hand. 


But to write letters to the Government does not 
by itself discharge the responsibility and obligation of 
citizenship. 

The citizen should participate in the processes of 
government from his own voting precinct upward. It is 
his duty to know and to help select the persons who rep- 
resent him either in party matters or in governmental 
institutions, whether federal, State or local. 

Above all, it is essential that the citizen shall vote 
and persuade others in his circle of friends and asso- 
ciates also to vote. 

Public opinion is the product of what thoughtful 
people say and do to express their viewpoint. It is as 
mistaken to fail to inform oneself and express oneself 
on issues and candidates as it is to fail to vote. To be in- 
formed and to vote is not just a duty—it is an obliga- 
tion. 

For the real check on the Government is at the polls. 
Every two years all the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives become vacant and can be filled by new can- 
didates or by the incumbents. Every two years a third 
of the Senate must be voted upon. Every four years a 
President is elected. 

Thus, when the citizen asks what he can do, the di- 
rect answer is that he keep informed on what the peo- 
ple’s representatives are doing and saying, then express 
his views, and finally at the polls exercise the real 
check by voting for or against candidates on the basis 
of whether they have on the whole represented theif 
districts or States satisfactorily and whether they have 
accurately interpreted the will of the people. 

Public opinion is, after all, the accumulation of 
many individual opinions. Sometimes it is slow to 
crystallize but, when it does, our officials usually recog- 
nize its power and identify readily its unerring instruc- 
tion. 

Writing to members of Congress is effective. America 
has been and is governed in its major policies by the 
wishes of the people. 
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Copyright 1952, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause )) 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully, Then you'll ask a question and } H) y | | 1] 
, : a ' all 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


friend for life... For when we started with whiskey. this noble by nature. then 
; STRAIGHT BOURBON 


waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


int » Wi R iske he vould get asked about... and remembered! an \ é: Y 
wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about ind remembered! 6 YEARS OLD > 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY e6 YEARS OLD+-86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





